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; 
Maine Harmer. 
"Plow every furrow that needs to be 
turned for next year’s cropping and ap- 
ply all the manure now on hand. When 
the spring opens and the work begins to 
crowd you will realize the advantage of 

this advance work. 











This is the time to manure the garden 
for next year’s work, With a good 
coat of barn manure spread upon the 
surface it matters little whether it is 
now plowed or whether that operation 
js left over till spring. The coat of ma- 
pure has a marked pulverizing effect on 
the surface soil over which it is spread. 
Manure liberally; much of the success 
with a garden depends on the amount of 
manure applied. 





With the issue of October 27, American 
Gardening (New York City) completes 
its first twelve months of existence 
ander the new management.. The oc- 
casion is celebrated by the adoption of 
anewly designed and appropriate cover, 
and also by the introduction of a do- 
partment with the title of ‘“Woman’s 
Realm.” Under this heading will be 
found articles dealing with window gar- 
dening, care of plants in the house, re- 
cipes for the cooking of fruits and vege- 
tables, etc. 





Here is a bit of reading for managers 
of race tracks from the Hon. Chauncey 
Depew, president of the New York Cen- 
tral railroad, who claims that ninety per 
cent. of the defalcations, theft and ruin 
of youth among people who are em- 
ployed in places of trust are due directly 
to gambling. He goes on to say: “I 
have seen in my vast employment so 
much misery from the head of the fam- 
ily neglecting its support and squander- 
ing his earnings in the lottery or the 
policy shop, and promising young men 
led astray in a small way, and finally be- 
coming fugitives or landing in the crimi- 
nal dock, that I have come to believe 
that the community which licenses and 
tolerates public gambling cannot have 


prosperity in business, religion in its | 


churches or morality among its people.”’ 
FEEDING WHEAT AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


The higher price of corn this year, 
with a low price of wheat and its pro- 
ducts remaining, very properly raises 
the question among thinking feeders to 
what extent can these lower cost wheat 
feeds be substituted for corn or corn 
meal at an advantage? 

The question of comparative feeding 
value of wheat and cern, answered in the 
Farmer last week by Prof. Gowell, is a 
specimen of the interest in the matter, 
and at the same time shows the desire 
for more definite knowledge in this par- 
ticular direction. A farmer said to us, a 
few days ago, that he could buy whole 
wheat meal, made from good wheat, at 
only five cents a hundred above the 
price of corn meal, and followed with 
the question of which would be the more 
profitable feed? ! 

A few days since we were shown a pen 
of heavy hogs, all ready for the butcher, 
that had received thrdugh the summer, 
in addition to the usual available farm 
waste, no other feed than ‘feed flour.” 
Here in the State of Maine all know 
what is sold as “feed flour.” It differs 
but slightly in food nutrients from 
heavy wheat middlings. No accurate 
trial was made in this case, comparing 
the flour with corn meal, and the case is 
mentioned only to show that good re- 
sults will come from the feeding of such 
meal. Many dairymen, last winter, 
dropped corn meal entirely out of the 
tation fed to their cows, and substituted 
some form: of the wheat feeds, mostly 
the “feed flour” in its place, and with 
satisfactory results. 

The wheat meais of whatever kind 
have a larger proportion of the protein 
tlement in their composition than corn 
meal. If we recollect aright experi- 
ments at the station at Orono some years 
‘go found that fatting hogs made a much 
More rapid gain in weight, and on the 
‘ame quantity of food, when their ration 
was made up of a liberal portion of pro- 
win food. The substitution of skim 
milk, as an example, for a portion of the 
orn meal rendered the ration more 
fective in a marked degree. But after 
this was carried beyond a certain limit 
this advantage did not obtain, thus 
showing that just enough protein was 
better than a feast. 

In the State of Kansas, for a combina- 
tion of reasons, the feeding of wheat to 
farm animals has been more generally 
Practiced than in any other section of 
the country. The State Board of Agri- 
sulture, through its secretary, F. D. 
Coburn, has been collecting data as to 

use from the many farmers who have 

n using it for the feeding of domestic 
‘timals. The information thus gained 
has been put into form, and is given to 
public in the quarterly report of the 
retary, recently issued. As to its 
ue for feeding, as compared with 
ter kinds of grain, the point on which 

“mers are at this time particularly in- 

“tested, Secretary Coburn gives the fol- 

owing 

Summary of Conclusions. 
In the general way these reports show: 
Kansas, under the conditions as to 
oduct and prices of wheat and corn ex- 





isting inthe years 1893-94-95, wheat has 
become a very unusual and very impor- 
tant factor in the grain-feeding of all 
classes of farm stock. 

It is superior to corn, pound for pound, 
as a grain to produce healthful, well- 
balanced growth in young animals. 

Mixed with corn, oats, or bran, it is 
much superior to either alone for work 
horses. 

Fed to cows it is an exceptional milk 
producer and for that purpose corn is 
scarcely to be compared with it. 

For swine of all ages it is a healthful 
and agreeable food, giving generous re- 
turns in both framework and flesh, but 
fed whole, especially without soaking, is 
used at a disadvantage. Ground and 
made into slops it is invaluable for suck- 
lings sows and for pigs both before and 
after weaning. 

For cattle it has at least as a part of 
their grain ration a very high value, 
which is much enhanced in the line of 
needed variety by mixing with corn and 
in a still greater degree by mixing judi- 
ciously with bran, oil-cake, or other al- 
buminous foods tending to balance the 
carbonaceous nature of the clear wheat. 

With corn and wheat approximating the 
same price per bushel it is not unprofit- 
able nor wicked to feed the wheat; yet 
if it can be ground, rolled, crushed, or 
in some way broken at a total cost not 
exceeding five to seven cents per bushel 
to feed it whole and dry is unwise. 

It can be ground at a cost of five cents 
per bushel and on a majority of Kansas 
farms for very much less. 

If grinding is impracticable soaking 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours (the 
length of time depending somewhat up- 
on the weather and season) is for various 
reasons deemed desirable, but is inju- 
dicious to any extent that its being moist 
facilitates swallowing without the mas- 
tication or the proper mixing with 
saliva. Any arrangement or system of 
feeding by which the grain was delivered 
in such a way that the animal could eat 
but slowly would largely overcome this 
defect. 

It is a superior food for fowls 
and as a promoter of the maximum egg 
production is unsurpassed by any other 


grain. 





RELIABLE. 


A correspondent of an exchange, mak- 
ing an inquiry in regard to paragraphs 
found in some of the agricultural papers, 
well says that “the does not wish to fol- 
low what he finds in the papers, unless 
he sees a name that he feels safe to fol- 
low attached to the advice.” 

Such caution as the above is most com- 
mendable. And justhere comesin the 
importance of a proper selection of the 
farm paper one should choose for his read- 
ing. He reads such a paper, not merely 
for amusement, but rather for the infor- 
mation it brings to him—the education in 
bis business to be acquired through it. 
Hence the paper should be reliable in 
what it utters and advocates. In order 
to be a safe guide and a trusty educator, 
its editor must bea reliable authority 
along that line of work. His position, 
therefore, is a responsible one. He 
should recognize this fact, and take the 
realization into all his work. . 

Again, the paper should be adapted 
to the locality where its work is laid. 
This is of the greatest importance. 
While the¥e is a measure of knowledge 
that applies te agriculture in general, 
yet no man can farm successfully with- 
out the specific knowledge that applies 
specially to the section where he is lo- 
cated. The farming of the Middle 
States is not ours to follow in Maine, 
nor is that of the South, the West, or 
the Pacific. Latitude, longitude, isother- 
mal lines—everything, almost, modifies 
requirements. Hence those farm papers 
that try to cover “the earth’’ in order to 
secure a wide circulation, cannot be 
specific and reliable in their teachings to 
all alike. 

The agricultural paper, then, in order 
to be instructive, and therefore valuable 
to the farmer who takes it, must be 
measurably local in its specific charac- 
ter. Then, if conducted by competent 
hands, it becomes a valuable guide in the 
work of the farm. 


BAD SEED. 





The communication in another column 
by our venerable correspondent, H. G. 
Abbott, relating his experience with 
purchased seed the present season brings 
up a matter too often overlooked. Good 
seed is of the first importance in all crop 
production. The stem of the turnip 
sent was nearly three feet in length, and 
as thick in diameter as the root itself—a 
remarkable case of deviation from what 
was expected from the seed. 

In the case of the turnips, whose his- 
tory is given in Mr. Abbot:’s communi- 
cation and a sample of which is des- 
cribed above, we incline to the opinion 
that the seed was poor—that is, in the 
sense that it was not pure bred or fully 
developed, and thus struck back towards 
the original type of the plant. This 
tendency to revert was intensified 
probably by heavy manuring and by the 
unusually forcing characteristics of the 
season, hence the monstrosity. 

It is well known that seeds of beets, 
turnips, onions, etc., must be well bred, 
or pure bred, or there will be a tendency 





to produce an undue development of 





stem or leaves, rather than to turn the 
growth into the desired root. It is 
possible that in the case under considera- 
tion in the effort to produce a new 
variety, the tendency to revert to the 
original type was developed, and with 
the results noted. Seedsmen are open 
to grave censure for putting on the 
market any seed before the variety is so 
fully established as to reproduce its 
kind with certainty. 

In the case of the grass sent we were 
unable to identify it on account of its 
seed stalks not being developed. The 
sample was sent to the station at Orono 
for inspection. This brings up another 
phase of the seed question which the 
Farmer has before called attention to— 
purity of purchased seeds. We ar@ glad 
to note that farmers are awaking 
to the importance of this matter. 
They have been too indifferent to it, 
and as a result farms all through 
the State have been seeded with noxious 
weeds that are a serious menace to the 
crops. It is now a necessity that care be 
exercised that purchased seed of all 
kinds be pure. A reform so much need- 
ed the Farmer is ready to aid in carry- 
ing on. 


FERTILIZER INSPECTION. 





Bulletin No. 14, from the experiment 
station gives the full and completed re- 
sults of the inspection of commercial 
fertilizers sold in the State the past-year. 
It will be recollected that the law gov- 
erning the trade as it now stands requires 
the manufacturers to forward ‘to the 
station a sample of the fertilizers made 
with their application for license to sell. 
The analyses of these samples were pub- 


lished in a bulletin issued last winter’ 


before farmers generally made ‘their pur- 
chases of these goods for the year. Sub- 
sequently, samples were taken by the 
station of the goods found on sale. 
These have been analyzed, and in this 
bulletin a comparison ‘is given of the 
samples furnished by the manufacturers 
and those taken by the station, and also 
at the same time a comparison with the 
g tee stamped on each package. 

‘he director of the station prefaces 
his tabulation of results by saying that 
this new law, as has been repeatedly 
stated, was brought into existence in 
order to give to the farmer, if possible, 
some Official assurance of the -composi- 
tion of the goods in the market before 
purchasing. This assurance is to come 
from the analysis of manufacturers’ sam- 
ples, and it is important to all parties 
concerned to know whether with the 
best of intentions on all sides it is feasi- 
ble for the manufacturers to supply a 
sample which will not only fairly repre- 
sent a brand of goods in a general way, 
but which willalso be a safe guarantee 
for the individual farmer to accept in 
buying a few tons or even a few hundred 
pounds of that particular fertilizer. 

The tables of analyses are too lengthy 
forthe columns of the Farmer and we 
give only the summary as made up by 
the director: 

(1.) Fifty-one brands are involved in 
this comparison. 

(2.) The manufacturer’s samples were 
as good or better than the minimum 
guarantee thirty-four times for the 
nitrogen, forty-one times for the phos- 
phoric acid and forty-six times for the 
potash, while the manufacturer’s sam- 
ples were poorer than the minimum 
guarantee, seventeen times for the nitro- 
gen, ten times for the phesphoric acid 
and six times for the potash. 

(3.) The station samples were better 
than the manufacturer’s samples ten 
times for the nitrogen, seventeen times 
for the phosphoric acid and thirteen 
times for the potash, while the station 
samples were poorer than the manufac- 
turer’s samples thirty-two times for the 
nitrogen, thirty-two times for the phos- 
phoric acid and thirty-six times for the 
potash. 

(4.) The actual average differences be- 
tween the percentages of nitrogen, avail- 
able phosphoric acid and potash in the 
manufacturer's and station samples were 
in favor of the manufacturer’s samples 
to the following extent: Nitregen .13 
per cent., available phosphoric acid .23 
per cent. and potash .30 per cent. This 
means that on the average the samples 
selected by the station were about 5 per 
cent. poorer in nitrogen, 2 per cent. poer- 
er in phosphoric acid and 10 per cent. 
poorer in potash than those sent to the 
station by the manufacturers, 

The station samples, on the other hand, 
are on the average equal to the minimum 
guarantees. 

(5.) Itis fair to remark in view of the 
foregoing statements that the manufac- 
turer’s samples have much more closely 
represented the goods in the market in 
—- mn and phosphoric acid than in 
potash. It is not easy to explain why in 
thirty-six cases out of fifty-one the station 
samples selected by the station in the 
markets should fall so'much below the 
manufacturer’s sample in the percentage 
of potash soluble in water. This fact is 
not accounted for, as some might sug- 
gest, by the errors of sampling small lots 
of goods which do not properly represent 
the entire bulk, because in that case the 
percentages would be too large as often 
as too small. Moreover, if it were a 
question of sampling, the nitrogen would 
be affected to a like extent. Some years 
ago it was suggested to the writer by a 
gentleman of wide experience in the 
manufacture of fertilizers, that potash in 
mixed fertilizers disappears to some ex- 
tent from soluble forms, or in other 
words, that subsequent analysis fails to 
show all the soluble potash Wich is 
mixed into a superphosphate. No facts 
are at hand to support or discredit this 
view. 

In general it may be said that the 
analyses of manufaecturer’s samples as 
shown in bulletin No. 7, were in a majori- 
ty of cases a fairly safe representation of 


the goods that were sampled in the mar- 
ket, excepting the somewhat remarkable 
deficit in potash. 

In some instances, however, the goods 
sampled were seriously below the manu- 
facturer’s sample. 

It is of interest to members of the 
Grange to pote that a sample was taken 
of the fertilizers purshasec by contract 
of the Bowker Fertilizer Co. The con- 
tract guaranteed 2.50 per cent. nitrogen, 
12 per cent. total and 8 per cent. available 
phosphoric acid, and 4 per cent. potash. 
The analyses shows 2.62 per cent. nitro- 
gen, 13.48 per cent. total, and 8.67 per 
cent. available phosphoric acid and 3.66 
per cent. potash. The sample selected 
exceeds the guarantee in nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid and falls below in pot- 
ash. 


It only remains for purchasers to care- 
fully examine the facts for each brand 
and each manufacturer, and govern them- 
selves accordingly. While manufactur- 
ers may claim that they cannot furnish a 
single sample that shall represent with 
reasonable accuracy the entire bulk of a 
particular brand for aseason, a confession 
that they cannot do this within the same 
limits of exactness which are applied to 
the purchase of other standard commo- 
dities, would be a serious indictment of 
present methods in vogue in the fertilizer 
trade, and would constitute a very good 
reason why farmers should purchase 
chemicals where a safe guarantee can 
certainly be given. 

Those interested in this matter who do 
not receive this bulletin and other pub- 
lications of the station should send to 
Orono, and have their names entered on 


the mailing list. 
DAIRY PUBLICATIONS. 


Iowa means business in its organized 
dairy work. Through the courtesy of C. 
L. Gabrielson, Secretary of the Iowa 
State Dairymen’s Association, we have 
received a copy of the published pro- 
ceedings of the seventeenth annual 
meetiug of that association held at New 
Hampton in November '93. The papers 
read and lectures given are of a high 
order and plainly show that Iowa is 
bound to make progress in the standard 
of its dairy work. The next meeting of 
the association is announced to be held 
Nov. 14-16, 1894, at their State College at 
Ames. The people of the town make up 
a pursé of $109 tr) be «warded, in prizes 
on butter and cheese. 

Canadian Dairying. 

From the dairy commissioner of the 
Dominion of Canada, Prof. J. W. Robert- 
son, Ottawa, we have received his third 
annual report for the year 1893, printed 
by order of Parliament, a volume of 250 
pages, and containing a life like likeness 
of the active and able dairy commission- 
er, and numerous illustrations, designed 
to aid in the work of introducing the 
best methods and practices into the 
work of the dairymen of the Dominion. 
Prof. Robertson is one -of the ablest 
workers in scientific investigation as re- 
lated to dairy work we have on the con- 
tinent, and his efforts so vigorously and 
intelligently put are having a telling ef- 
fect in improving the quality of dairy 
products throughout the broad domin- 
ion over which his administration ex- 
tends. This volume isa record of how 
the work is carried on, and what is be- 
ing done for the dairy interests of 
neighbors over the border. In it there 
is much to set we Yankees to thinking, 
and that ought to set us to doing more 
to advance this important industry 
among us. 

Feeding Wheat to Farm Animals 

is the leading subject of the last quarter- 
ly report of the Secretary of the Kan- 
sas Board of Agriculture, Hon. F. D. 
Coburn, copies of: which are at hand. 
This is a timely matter, and Kansas has 
had more experience probably in feeding 
this product than any other part of the 
world. Secretary Coburn has drawn 
upon that experience for the information 
he gives to the public. A summary of 
conclusions from this experience will be 
found in another column of this issue of 
the Farmer. 


THE SHORTHORNS THE BEST BUTTER 
cows. 








In all these years the Shorthorn cows 
have held a leading position at the an- 
nual London dairy shows. While this 
diary stock is not made up of typical 
animals of this notable breed which has 
gained such a reputation on both sides of 
the Atlantic as beef makers, yet they are 
dictinctive Shorthorns all the same, and 
ltave long been bred around London for 
dairy purposes. So far as we know, none 
of this class of dairy Shorthorns have 
ever been imported into this country, yet 
they have there long held sway as the 
leading breed for dairy work. At the 
recent London dairy show they as usual 
took the leading place. Eleven cows were 
entered in the Sborthorn butter test, and 
the first prize was won by C. Birdsey’s 
Florence, a six-year-old cow that had 
been in milk ten days and in the test gave 
54 lbs. 6 oz. of milk in one day, from 
which 2 lbs. 10 oz. of butter was made. 
The same owner’s Sweet Briar was sec- 
ond with a yield of 45 lbs. 2 oz. of milk 
and 2 lbs. 6 oz. of butter. L. R. Duck- 
worth’s entry was third with a yield of 
50 Ibs. 4 oz. of milk and 2 lbs. 2 oz. of 
butter. The test of Jerseys at this show, 
conducted by the English Jersey Cattle 
Society, brought twenty cows in compe- 
tition and was won by Mrs. E. R. Black- 
well’s nine-year-old cow Flandrine 2d, 
which had been thirty-six days in lac- 
tation and gave 35 Ibs. 13 oz. of milk, 
which made 2 Ibs. 23{ oz. of butter. Mr. 





E. Carter had second and third on Cigar- 


ette 2d add Etona, the former yielding 
29 Ibs. of milk and 1 lb. 143{ oz. of butter 
and the latter 36 Ibs. 6 oz. of milk and 1 
ib, 1444 oz. of butter. The butter of the 
first.prize cow was churned in fifteen 
minutes, while it took thirty! minutes to 
bring the butter of the third-prize cow, 
the temperature of cream and churn be- 
ing the same in both instances—54°— 
and the temperature of buttermilk when 
finished churning also the same—58°. 








Communications. 
For the Maine Farme:. 


A STROLL AMONG THE GOOD FARMERS 
OF VASSALBORO. 


The Apple Crop. 








BY H. 

Mr. Editor: By invitation I called on 
several of the apple growers on the 
Quaker road, so called, leading from 
North Vassalboro to Getchell’s Corner, 
for the purpose of ascertaining how 
many barrels of merchantable apples 
were vaised in that school district, 
claiming that it is the banner district. I 
posted myself up on the market price of 
apples at home and in London as made 
up by the reports of the different States 
and the agricultural papers, thinking I 
could give them some late news that 
they had not heard, but I got floored by 
the first man I called on in the person of 
Albert Cook. As Iwas posting him up 
I felt that I was making good use of my 
superior knowledge. Mr. Cook, after 
slowly fumbling over his coat pocket, 
pulled out a package of papers and said, 
“T have just received a despatch from 
London giving the market price of ap- 
ples, also what the shipment of fall ap- 
ples that I sent sold for,” naming the 
price, but requested your correspondent 
not to give the price. After that I did 
not mention the price of apples to the 
other farmers for fear I should be taken 
down again. 

This reminds me of a gentleman I met 
at the State Fair. He said he was from 
Massachusetts and handled cattle, and, 
as he had never visited Maine he thought 
he would go around among the back 
farmers and buy lower and make a good 
thing out of it, but he said the farther 
he went the better posted he found the 
farmers, and he returned without pur- 
chasing a creature. 

After looking at the apples my atten- 
tion was attracted to the barn yard 
where Mrs. Cook was giving her hens 
their supper, and such a lovely sight I 
fever saw before—high blood and low 
blood, big and little, squabbling all 
around her as she strewed the feed. I 
asked her how many there were. She 
said she did not know. She asked me 
if I wanted to see the pigs. I said, “Yes, 
I want to see everything, and I will tell 
the Maine Farmer all about it.” The 
show of fat hogs and pigs was as the 
show of hens—too numerous to count. 
She spoke of their horses and said they 
had got to kill two of them. One was 
an old family horse. She said “that 
makes no difference, it is poor policy to 
keep an old horse.” 

This farm is really a Virginia planta- 
tion, being located a mile from any 
house. Mr. Cook has carried on this 
farm in connection with manufacturing 
for several years. Mr. Cook’s apples are 
unusually large and free from scab and 
worm, while his brother Edward's in the 
immediate vicinity, are very much af- 
fected by both, thereby bringing down 
the Cook apples below the average. 
Taking all the orchards on this road, of 
winter fruit and late fall, there are prob- 
ably five per cent. less than last year in 
this district. I will give names of those 
who ship or sell to go away: 


G. ABBOTT. 


Barrels. 

100 

200 

300 

500 

£00 

500 

Dutal.vtuckecteacacecae enbesees 3,325 

The Cook Bros. are sanguine in their 

belief that nothing but spraying will 

prevent the scab, while many others 

fully believe that it isthe cold and 

rainy weather and heavy north-east wind 

at the time the blossom is opening 

which destroys the pollen. Business in 

the mill is good; there is a scarcity of 

rents. 

Vassalboro. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
HEAVIER HORSES. 


BY H. B. HALL. 

Mr. Editor: Lhave been a reader of 
your columns for a number of years, 
and in that time have often remarked 
how seldom you make mention of the 
“laboring horse” in any of its numerous 
forms. The trotter, though seldom a 
profitable horse for the average farmer 
to breed, receives a good deal of just 
attention at your hands. We go to the 
other extreme of locémotion, and we 
find our oid friend, the indispensable 
ox, often spoken of in terms of praise, 
as well they might be; for it was by 
their hard and faithful services that 
most of our farms were originally pre- 
pared for the plow. The laboring horse, 
however, has to get along the best he 
can, for words of encouragement seldom 
make him the object. The laboring 





horse, I fancy, is one of the most useful, 


the most abused, and often the least 
appreciated of all things on the farm, 
on the road, or about the streets and 
wharves of our cities. We see him in 
many forms. In the towns he is used 
for express and delivery purposes, for 
the cart, and the heavily loaded ‘team or 
dray; and in the country the plow and 
various forms of machinery claim his 
accommodating aid. He is the farmer’s 
right hand supporter; the cartman’s 
capital and best friend; and yet, holding 
all these honorable positions in the 
economy of the world, he receives hardly 
his due of praise and commendation, to 
say nothing of oats, corn brush and 
bedding. 

I wish more particularly in this letter 
to speak of the laboring horse from the 
farmer’s standpoint. We see here, there 
and everywhere on the farms, small 
teams of 1800 or 2000 weight, (often 
well bred trotters that can’t trot) 
straining every nerve to accomplish for 
their masters the work properly belong- 
ing to teams of from 400 to 800 
weight heavier. In many cases the 
work is accomplished by these small 
teams, but at the expense of greatly 
wasted muscular tissue, that has to be 
made good in increased oats and care. 
Often, too, by this extreme service, a 
gambrel or knee joint is blemished for 
all time. Good temper, human energy 
and whip lashes are all spent at a fright- 
ful rate in many cases. 

From my sales of horses of some years 
back, and particularly of the last six 
months, and from numerous inquiries 
for horses, I am led to believe that 
there is a general desire among farmers 
for a heavier horse. Buyers from all 
directions are looking for three and 
four-year-old grade Clydes for farm 
work, and to put in the woods to earn 
his keep for three or four months of the 
year. A horse of this type is also 


or six years old. I mention this par- 
ticular breed and its grades as peculiarly 
fitted for our climatic and other cun- 
ditions, that render a hardy and strong 
horse indispensable, and at the same 
time be of that class that will enable 
farmers and breeders to successfully 
cater to the wants of the city cartman, 
who requires a large, powerful horse with 
jvints, bones and feet suitable to draw 
immense loads over hard and slippery 
roads and pavements; a horse that will 
please the eye, and one unusually easy 
to feed. 

With the above incomplete notes, can 
we not argue that it would be well for 
most farmers raising horses to breed 
a heavier type than formerly? In the 
first place, he would have mares and a 
lot of colts growing up that would be 
eminently fitted to do his own work, 
that are easy to keep, and not likely to 
blemish under fair treatment. Second- 
ly, his neighbor, who may ‘not be a 
breeder, will come to him when he 
wants a horse for farm work. Again, 
he will have an animal that is in almost 
constant demand for heavy draft and 
express work inthe towns. And finally, 
because such a horse is usually easy to 
teach, and requires no outlay in train- 
ing, is always in demand at remunera- 
tive prices, and probably always will be. 

Georgetown, N. B. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THAT FIELD OF POTATOES. 


BY W. P. ATHERTON. 

| Mr. Editor: { believe I promised you 
| some time ago a brief description of that 
| field of potatoes, the photograph of 
| which you have, and which pleased Mr. 
Geo. W. P. Jerrard of Caribou so much 
he has inserted a picture of the same in 
his 1895 catalogue. I shall not write 
about this piece of potatoes because the 
yield was extraordinary, or even large, 
nor because we started out to beat our 
friends and neighbors, for we did not 
attempt anything so foolish; but be- 
| cause we desired to see what we could 
'do by choice selection of seed, the right 
_ kind of fertilization, and last, but not 
least, clean cu!ture. 

| We selected, measured and plowed 
two acres of good, loamy land in August 
of 1893. This land had received no 
manure for a number of years, and was 
'so run out as to produce only about 
| one-half ton of hay to the acre, and that 
of poor quality. And right here let me 
| say, whoever does this is hampered from 
| the start; there is no possibility of his 
| raising a large crop of potatoes without 
|very heavy manuring. It would be 
better policy to take land producing a 
ton, or even a ton and a half of hay per 
jacre. This land received a light dress- 
jing of manure in the fall, and was 
harrowed twice. Early in the spring of 
|this year it was harrowed again, and 
| eross harrowed until the soil was 
thoroughly pulverized and almost as 
| mellow as an ash heap. The rows were 
three feet apart and furrowed quite 
deeply. Into the bottom of the furrows 
|a special potato fertilizer, mixed with 
plaster, was scattered by hand. A little 
dirt was then drawn over the fertilizer, 
jand the seed cut to one or two eyes, 
‘drilled in by hand about fifteen inches 
apart, one piece being considered suf- 
ficient in a place. The whole amount of 
fertilizer used was one ton and a half, 
or 1500 Ibs. to the acre, in addition to 
one-half ton of plaster. One acre was 
planted to Early Northern, and the 








sought for city work, but must be five) 


other to Monroe Co. Prize, Jordan’s 
Seedling and Pearl of Savoy. 

The seed all came up strong and 
healthy, although all the croakers said 
we shoald kill it by using so much fer- 
tilizer. The cultivator was started early 
and kept running as often as necessary 
to stir the soil and keep down the weeds. 
The hand hoe was used twice; at the 
first not to bill, but to keep down the 
grass and weeds; at the second time to 
hill slightly and to thoroughly cover or 
destroy all remaining weeds. No pains 
were spared, and a cleaner piece of 
ground it would be hard to find. When 
the potatoes were in full bloom the tops, 
or vines, stood nearly three feet high 
and completely covered the ground. 
The yield was good, the tubers large, 
smooth and very free from scab and but 
very little rot. 

The one acre of Early Northers pro- 
duced 250 bushels, 225 bushels of mer- 
chantable size, and the other acre pro- 
duced 225 bushels in all, or 200 bushels 
besides the small ones. Now, this yield 
was not excessively large, but a good 
one; in fact about double what we have 
been getting in years past, and I think it 
paid for the extra amount of labor and 
fertilizer used. This extra amount com- 
bined could not be over fifty dollars, and 
200 bushels or over of potatoes—equal to 
one hundred dollars—is not a bad per- 
centage of profit. There are three 
things absolutely necessary to successful 
potato raising, and these are a plenty of 
good seed—not less than nine bushels to 
the acre—high fertilization and clean 
culture. A good clover sod turned under 
would help mightily. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE FANCY APPLE PACKAGE. 


BY E. C. DOW. 

I have read with interest the com- 
munications that have recently appeared 
in the Farmer on packing apples in 
packages instead of barrels, and I am 
willing to admit that the case may (?) be 
superior to the barrel for shipping pur- 
poses. But the idea of wrapping each 
apple separately in tissue paper with the 
hope of selling for a fancy price does 
not appear, to me, practical. In the 
first place, such a practice would be of 
value only with such apples as are to be 
used for eating from the hand in a raw 
state. As only a very small per cent. of 
our market apples are used for this pur- 
pose alone, it follows that the demand 
for such fruit would always be limited. 
And as a much higher price would have 
to be obtained to pay the extra cost of 
packing and shipping, it also follows 
that such fruit would be in demand only 
among the wealthy classes. And as the 
most of our apples must ever be used by 
the working people, as they make up the 
most of the world, we need not hope 
for an extensive market in apples packed 
in paper. 

Another important point not to be 
overlooked is this: Apples thus packed, 
to make a good appearance, must be of 
uniform size and shape. Now, if we were 
to take three hundred barrels of apples 
that are good enough to pack two-thirds 
No. 1’s, and select from them such fruit 
as might be fit for this fancy packing, 
we should probably get one hundred 
barrels, which would leave us two 
hundred barrels of No. 2’s, and a num- 
ber two apple at the present time isn’t 
worth accepting asa gift. It is a good 
lot of apples that will pack two-thirds 
No. 1's; it would be an extra lot of No. 
1’s that would be half suitable for fancy 
packing. If we adopt this method, how 
shall we dispose of the remainder of our 
fruit? “Make cider of them,” one 
writer has said. Ifthe cider is made it 
will be drank, and if it be drank it will 
soon bring the drinker to a condition 
where he will only be fit for growing 
cider apples. No, a thousand times no— 
the competition of business men is so 
keen to-day that he who would succeed 
needs his full powers of mind, and these 
he cannot have if hard cider becomes his 
companion. 

There may be a chance for some one 
to work upa limited trade in his line, 
but it seems to me to be ill-timed ad- 
vice to give to the farmers and fruit 
growers of Maine. If those who are so 
strongly advocating this method of pack- 
ing really believe that there is money in 
it, why do they not buy up a lot of good 
apples and repack what are fancy, and 
sell the rest for cooking purposes? [ 
would be glad to contract to furnish 
good No. 1 apples to any one who be- 
lieves there is money in this scheme. I 
do not wish to discourage any one from 
trying to better their condition, but if 
any one makes money at this business, 
I hope they will tell us just how much 
they gain. 

Monroe. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
RESULTS OF BAD SEED. 
BY H. G. ABBOTT. 
Mr. Editor; I send to you this stump 
of a Rutabaga turnip from Bliss’ seed, 
stating on the package to be an im- 
proved variety, and the best table turnip 
in the world. I planted about one- 
eighth of an acre, expecting something 
unusual, and [ think I have got it. 
They looked well when first starting, 
but ‘soon commenced forming a long 
neck and forming no bottom, as you 
will see by sample I send you. At the 
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Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
BUTTERINE HAS COME TO STAY. 
Butter Dealers Unwittingly its Active Agents 
—How it can be Handicapped Greatly by 
Butter. 








BY G, A, COCHRANE. 


Editor Maine Farmer: 1 know of no 
one who suffered greater losses during 
the period of the introduction of butter- 
ine in Europe than your humble servant. 
I, like many others, hopedit was to be 
choked off, and that consumers of under 
grades of butter would be forced, by 
legislation, to continue to use the real 
article, no matter how bad it might be, or 
go without; I harbored the delusion 
too long the same as others are doing 
to-day, but I tell you butterine has come 
tostay! That we have, in this country, 
got to recognize it as one of the commod- 
ities of the times, the same as all of 
Europe has had to do for several years 
past, and after fighting its introduction 
more vigorously than we have ever done 
in this country. England continued the 
fight much longer than Continental 
Europe did. Her last act of legislation, 
on the matter, was some two or three 
years ago. It was an act to compel all 
substitutes of butter to be called and 
properly labled “margarine” and the 
word “butterine’ prohibited of use. 
This was done to prevent from careless- 
ness or design, the possibility of the 
“ine” being mutilated, folded in (in 
wrapping) or erased. Such a law in this 
country might be of some advantage if 
enacted. It was only during the last 
session of the English Parliament that a 
petition to have margarine made .un- 
colored, was rejected in committee, on 
the grounds that it was unjust to place 
any further restriction on an article that 
appeared so wholesome a necessity of 
the poor man. This was a wise and 
philanthropic decision, when it is known 
to be a fact that millions of people in 
England are enabled to have this perfect- 
ly clean and wholesome article at their 
meals that never before its introduc- 

* tion or could now afford to use butter. 

All this twaddle and nonsense we 
now and then read in the papers, and 
from those engaged in the butter trade, 
about this ‘‘vile,’’ ‘“‘unwholesome,”* ‘‘un- 
clean,’ “injurious” article, taxes ones 
credulity that such ignorance and cupid- 
ity is to be found in any one body of men 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. The fact 
is, the middle-man engaged in the 
genuine butter trade in this country has 
been asleep, so to speak, the last twenty 
years, while those engaged in the butter- 
ine have been alive and active. They 
have steadily improved their product. 
Have been alive to the fact that the mil- 
lions of emigrants that have come to our 
shores the past decade, come from coun- 
tries that were accustomed to perfectly 
fresh, unsalted, or very mild salted, and 
uncolored butter, as well as using butter- 
ine knowingly. This class of consumers 
they have captured by catering to them, 
which the butter trade has not, as I will 
hereinafter show. 

The butter trade plods along in the 
old, old rut, perfectly unmindful of the 
change in the consuming public’s taste, 
and rely on their using butter in a con- 

. dition that has become obsolete in all 
Europe. 

It is really amusing to me when in- 
specting butter, with a view to a pur- 
chase, to listen to salesmen, grown grey 
in their calling, expatiating on a lot of 
butter (that was no doubt fine when 
turned from the churn, but ruined by 
the meddling of the middleman) in this 
strain: ‘See what splendid body, mag- 
nificent color (orange), salted just right, 
(gritty); look at the cooperage and how 
nice it is put up.” There never was an 
atom of butter that reached the stomach 
through the eye, yet you will hear these 
stupid arguments that appeal only to 
three of the senses of man and complete- 
ly ignoring two of the most important, 
smell and taste, when catering to appe- 
tite. 

I do not want my readers to imagine 
for a moment that I am interested, 
directly or indirectly, in advancing the 
interests of butterine, on the contrary I 
am desirous of doing that which will 
limit its consumption to the minimum 
and increase that of pure butter to the 
maximum, I have never bought or sold 
an ounce of it and my position is exactly 
the same as it was when I wrote my 
letter to the New York Bulletin and 
which they published in their issue 
April 5th, 1881, which called forth so 
much abuse from many of the butter 
trade here, New York and the West. 
What I then predicted has been fully 
proven by the elapse of time. 

It is a bad policy to underestimate 
your adversary, and he who does general- 
ly faces defeat. Therefore, I say that 
the butter trade of America has got to 
recognize butterine as a lawful and 
powerful competitor of butter, the same 
as it is in all Europe. That it will 
eventuate in its being sold here side by 
side with butter, not only by the retailer 
but by every wholesale dealer as well, 
as is now done there. 

The most reputable butter house of 
Europe that fought its introduction re- 
lentlessly at the outset now handle it 
from necessity. There is no danger of 
butterine in this country injuring the 
butter industry or making it unprofita- 
ble to the producers. I will, however, 
emphatieally assert that it will force the 
middlemen to give the consumers the 
real article, fresher and pure butter, not 
an emulsion, which seventy-five per cent. 
of what is offered as butter would be so 
classified by any honest chemist here or 
in Europe. ' 

I think one of the most pat expres- 
sions I ever heard, that fits the condition 
of our butter trade here, was from a pur- 
veyor of butter to the wealthy class of 
Berlin. He had visited America twice 
and recently. His expression was this: 
‘‘You American dealers in butter do not 
like to give their customers pure butter 
any more than your liquor men do pure 
whiskey. They like to give it to them 
in a cocktail, so to speak, colored and 
salted to such an extent it has no sem- 
blance of fine butter as you see it in 
Europe.” ‘ 

How to Fight the Sale of Butterine. 

There are ‘two grades of butter we 


produce, what we call ladles and imita- 
tion creamery, the nomenclature of 
which is as absurd as the manner ir 
which we get them up and market them, 
that would, if properly manipulated and 
promptly placed in consumers’ hands, 
restrict the sale of butterine tens of 
thousands of packages, thus giving the 
consuming public the real article, ata 
price they would pay, in preference to 
that of butterine, and give the producers 
of it more money than they now receive 
from the way it is manipulated and 
marketed by the middlemen. We hear 
so much now-a-days of doing away with 
the middlemen in order to bring the 
producer and consumer in closer con- 
tact. This I do not endorse, and from 
purely selfish motives, as it would de- 
prive poor ‘‘Pill-coddy,” (that’s me) of 
his means of subsistence. Neverthe- 
less, there is no class of trade that in- 
vites such as an accomplished fact as 
this very butter trade of ours, unless 
the middlemen alter their tactics. 

These ladles and imitation creamery 
goods are partly the product of “the 
real jam.” All of it had a freshness 
once, and in many cases a really good 
article of butter. It is the product of 
farmers who cannot, from many impedi- 
ments, send their milk to the creameries. 
As a consequence, they have to make 
their own butter, and in the shape of 
the roll or tub packed. They sell it to 
the country store in exchange for goods, 
or sell it to the trader of butter who 
calls at their door. The rolls are packed 
into boxes, barrels, candy aad tobacco 
pails, tin pails, in fact, any kind of a 
receptacle that will hold its contents, 
and without much nicety as to their 
perfect cleanliness. In turn, this butter 
finds its way to the most inviting centre 
of the district itis made in, and where 
the manipulation (hashing) is done, and 
the product put upin the package that 
is to convey it to the consuming market. 

In some establishments of ladlers 
there isa strict observance of cleanli- 
ness, but in the majority of cases they 
are as unclean as it is possible for the 
language of the word to imply. Talk 
of unclean butterine! I never saw such 
uncleanliness in any butterine factory 
as that I have seen in most of the 
ladlers’ establishments. 

Now as to the matter of working up 

these goods. As I have said, there 
are some ladlers that turn out real fine 
goods, and observe a cleanliness that 
is commendable, but the great majority 
are not, and it is simply greed that 
prompts them in their manipulation. 
They work in all the salt and water they 
think will pass, and in many cases color 
too high. 
These ladle goods are largely bought 
by speculators, especially during the 
flush of the make, and when they are 
very cheap. They, in turn, store them 
and hold for a good profit, (?) which 
takes a range of say one to nine months. 
They put them into refrigerators and 
freeze them solid, relying wholly on this 
agency, and high salting, to preserve 
them. What are they when brought out 
for consumption? Nothing but a vile 
product, unfit for table use generally, 
and used mostly by a poor class of bakers 
or confectioners. Where our adultera- 
tion laws are faithfully executed, much 
of these goods are confiscated as 
unwholsome for food. 

Now, then, were we to handle this 
description of butter as the French and 
Dutch do, (from whom we got part of 
the idea of manipulation,) and that is, to 
handle the product as a perishable arti- 
cle, and get it from the churn to the 
consumer’s mouth as soon as possible, 
and in a palatable condition, this 
would result in checking: the sale of 
butterine to an extent that would be of 
benefit to the butter industry at large. 

At the price the producer of this pack- 
ing stock was paid during May, June 
and July of this season, it could have 
been sold at retail in all our consuming 
markets at sixteen to seventeen cents, 
which would have left seventy-five to 
one hundred per cent. profit to the dif- 
ferent middlemen. During the month of 
June, and while this product was fresh 
and palatable, large quantities were sold 
at retail, and at these prices. What was 
the result? The butterine trade fell off, 
and statistics show that their sales were 
the lightest, for that month, tor years. 
Had this profitable consumption de- 
mand been freely met, all this description 
of goods would now be out of the way, 
at the expense of butterine, and to the 
advantage of creamery butter. Instead 
of this what have we to witness to-day? 
To estimate it mildly, there are some 
30,000 to 40,000 tubs of this emulsion 
held in cold storage here, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago, to 
say nothing of what is held in smaller 
towns that have their refrigerator stocks. 
These goods can be had to-day at twelve 
to thirteen cents, but nobody wants 
‘them. No foreign market can use them. 
Butterine has them in her iron grasp, 
and says, “I will dictate now what they 
will sell at.” 

In my daily visits to the rooms of our 
big refrigerator here, and I pass column 
after column of the ladle goods, it gives 
me a sort of funeral sensation. I can- 
not help but think how much more ap- 
propriate it would be to substitute a 
larger tablet to that they haye, (giving 
lot number), and with an inscription 
worded something like this: 

I 
GRASPER GRASPED 
OF GRASPVILLE, 
OF MY OWN VOLITION DID 
ERECT THIS COLUMN IN 
COMMEMORATION OF WHAT 
I THOUGHT I KNEW ABOUT 


BUTTER AS AN ARTICLE OF 
FOOD. 


RIP 





With the turning of the leaves it is 
supposed the flowers lisappear. but in 
northern New England, and over the 
line in Canada, the asters are 
never more gorgeous, the daisies big- 
ger or the chamomile more abundant 
than just on the eve of frost time. In 
towns two or three hundred miles north 
of New York the short but warm sum- 
mer seems to have its fruitage after the 
equinox, and the parks and gardens in 
these towns are brilliant with mari- 
golds, zinnias, asters, cosmas, and even 
sweet peas, long gone by in these lati- 
tudes. Melons are in their prime in 
Maine when they are not on sale in 





New York. 





Choice Miscellany, 


GOD ONLY KRisur. ~~ 


Whither are going with hurrying fect 

Forms that are passing to-night on the street? 

Faves all sunny, and faces all sad, 

Hearts that are weary and hearts that are 
glad; 

Eyes that are heavy with sorrow and strife, 








Eyes that are gleaming with beauty and life, . 


Pictures of pleasure and crosses of care, 
Going, all going, God only knows where! 


Hands that have earnestly striven for bread, 
Hands that are soiled with dishonor, instead; 
Lives that are tuned to a purpose sublime, 
Lives all discordant and jangied with crime; 
Souls that are white and as pure as the snow, 
Souls that are black as the midnight of woe: 
Gay in their gladness or drunk in despair, 
Going, all going, God knows only where! 


Sone to the feast, where the richest red wine 

And rarest of jewels will sparkle and shine; 

Some in their hunger shall wander, and some 

Shall sleek nor awaken when morning shall 
come. 

The robed and the ragged, the foe and the 
friend, 

All of them hurrying on to the end; 

Nearing the grave with a curse or a prayer, 

Going, all going, God knows only where! 
—Nixon Waterman, in Chicago Journal 


THE ALABAMA INDIANS. 


Remnants of the Tribe Located in 
the State of Texas. . 
‘ 


Engaged in Agriculture and Industrious 
Workers — Some of the Queer 
Customs Still in Vogue 
Among Them. 











The remnant of the Alabama tribe, 
which migrated to the Trinity river re- 
gion early in the present century, is a 
branch of the Creek nation, and is in- 
termixed with a few Coshattas and 
Muscogees. They speak three differ- 
ent languages, all evidently dialects of 
the Creek, and most of them under- 
stand the Mobile tongue, or servite 
Choctaw, which, like the French of Eu- 
rope, was the universal language 
among the tribesand their usual means 
of communication with the whites. 

The remnant of this race, says the 
Chicago Tribune, now numbers about 
a hundred. Their crops are principally 
cultivated for their own use, rather 
than for sale. Indian corn is the 
principal, although many of them 
plant potatoes, and all of them vege- 
tables, and they usually fill their 
villages with fruit trees. During the 
season of cultivation they remain 
closely at home, working industrious- 
ly, and hunting only at such times as 
they have leisure from their crops. 

“But when everything has_ been 
gathered and housed, the last crevice 
of their granaries is closed to exclude 
light and air as a guardagainst weevil, 
then comes the return to Indian life 
and Indian enjoyment. They break up 
into hunting parties after the Arab 
fashion, taking with them their wives 
and children, their horses and tents, 
and household utensils. They seek the 
wild pine forests, away from the settle- 
ments, and work their way in the dense 
eanebrakes along the rivers which 
white men rarely if ever penetrate. 
They soon fill their camps with game, 
and alone with themselves and nature, 
ever safe from the intrusion of a supe- 
rior and conquering race, they enjoy 
the realization of Indian life as it was 
before the white man discovered their 
country. When weary of the chase, 
or satisfied with its results, they return 
to their villages their horses laden with 
dried meat, deerskins to be dressed for 
the market, and bear’s oil in skins for 
their own use or for sale. These ex- 
cursions occupy their time until the 
season comes for repairing their fences 
and making ready for their crops, 
when they all return home cheerful 
and contented to begin the routine for 
another year. 

Like other Indians they have that 
fatal passion for ardent spirits whic 
seems destined to be their extermina- 
tion. But it is generally kept within 
bounds, as they do not drink habitual- 
ly. A constitutional depression of spir- 
its, to which they are peculiarly sub- 
ject, or an overflow of social feeling on 
the reunion with friends returning 
from their hunting excursions, usually 
leads to adebauch. One after anoth- 
er isdrawn in and the revel sometimes 
extends over two or three days and 
nights. When it is over they carefully 
efface all traces of their dissipation, 
dress themselves handsomely, return to 
their usval avocations, and fora long 
time drink nothing intoxicating. 

They havea wild, irregular code of 
dueling of their own and are always 
ready to throw away life on a point of 
honor, and do it with a coolness and 
indifference which would excite the 
envy of a white advocate of the code. 
In fact, they do not seem to feel any 
instinctive dread of death. They speak 
of it with as much indifference as of 
iny future event and meet it apparent- 
‘vy without fear or reluctance. 

When their crops are worked to a 
point of safety they are willing to help 
their white friends. At farms where 
they are kindly treated and where they 
tind it agreeable to stay they work at 
moderate wages, and during the cotton 
season give important aid. Cotton 
picking is their favorite work, Their 
small hands and lithe and agile forms 
glide through the cotton without 
breaking or otherwise injuring it. As 
they pick by weight and are permitted 
to choose their own time of work, this 
leaves them that freedom of action 
they prizeso highly. They pick very 
neatly and carefully, attend strictly to 
the instructions of their employers, and 
in this, as in all their relations with the 
whites who treat them kindly, are uni- 
formly desirous to please. 

Etiquette with them requires the wife 
to wait on the husband. This rule is 
aot allowed to bear heavily upon the 
woman, however. What time the hus- 
band can spare from his own peculiar 
duties is spent in sharing and lighten- 
ing the labors of his wife. And some 
of them will not permit their wives te 
work at all. 





LONGEVITY OF NUNS. 


Sisters Who Have Been in Service Half 
a Century. 

Cloistered nuns, writes a Paris corre- 
spondent, are said to die early, and 
those active women of the orders of St. 
Thomas de Villeneuve, St. Vincent de 
Paul and the Augustine sisterhoods to 
live to great ages. I know a sister of 
sharity who was engaged in the chol- 
era wards of the Hotel Dieu in 1832. 
She refuses to retire from active 
service, and has three times volunteered 
to attend smallpox patients during epi- 
demics. Sister Rosalie, who 
the French military hospital service in 
the Crimea, lived to a great age. The 
other day the golden wedding of Sister 
Delphine with the order of St. Vincent 
de Paul was celebrated at Romainville. 
She was a full year a novice before she 
took the black veil, and has been fifty 
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years a schoolteacher. Sister Delphine 
was thirty years old when she deter- 
mined to take the vows. By the rules 
of the order of St. Vincent de Paul the 
nuns are not allowed to aspire to ex- 
traordinary virtue through mortifica- 
tion. Such efforts might feed pride 
and cause self righteousness. The 
teaching is that those who want to be 
angels before God calls them to a 
higher world are liable. to fall lower 
than ordinary mortals. 


THE SPARROW AND THE CLOCK. 


A Strange Story Told at the Paris Poly- 
technic School. 

A French paper tells the following 
strange story of a sparrow and the 
clock at the Polytechnic school of 
Paris: 

in 1819 the Swedish scientist, Ber- 
zelius, during his stay in Paris, went 
to the school to make some experi- 
ments in physics and chemistry before 
the pupils. To show the necessity of 
airin the respiration of animals he 
placed a sparrow under the receiver of 
the air pump and created a vacuum. 

At the moment when the bird was 
about todie for want of oxygen, the 
ery of ‘Mercy! Mercy!” echoed from all 
sides of the amphitheater. Berzelius 
acquiesced in the decision of his hu- 
mane audience and released the bird, 
which flew at once out of the hall. 

After that day a strange thing hap- 
pened and kept on happening. Every 
Wednesday and Sunday, at the moment 
when the great hand of the clock was 
within one minute of ten, and would in 
sixty seconds mark the fatal hour of 
leaving the playground and entering 
school, an obstacle seemed to stop it, 
and the astonished doorkeeper noticed 
that this last minute had an inconceiv- 
able length. 

The fact was noted again and again, 
and a watch was set to discover the 
eause. Then it was ascertained that 
the happy delay was caused by a spar- 
row which, at the precise second, had 
lighted on the hand of the clock. Of 
course it was Berzelius’ sparrow! 

Now comes the sad and unnecessary 
part of the story. The doorkeeper one 
day covered the hands with some 
sticky substance, caught the grateful 
bird and put it to death. The school 
gave it a superb funeral and it was 
buried in a corner of the great court. 
That day the clock, which had evident- 
ly been a party to the conspiracy, re 
ceived the name of Berzelius. 





HOME LIFE IN PARIS. 
The Typical Household Is Kedolent of 
Domesticity. 


Life in Paris means what it does in 
alllarge cities; the good and the bad. 
The casual tourist sees, as a rule. only 
one side. Asa race, the French area 
merry-making people; their very na- 
tures seek and crave enjoyment. But 
their amusements are, therefore, not 
necessarily of an order below the ken 
of respectability. It has been my pleas- 
ure to see something of French do- 
mestic life, says a New York lady, and 
to hear more of it from sources away 
from prejudice. The affection which 
exists between the French father and 
his daughter is beautiful and almost 
spiritual. Home and family means as 
much to him as it does to the resident 
of any other city under the sun. 

The French mother is not only a cook 
par excellence, but a perfect type of 
housekeeper. By nature she is quick, 
and she accomplishes much more with 
less exertion than dees her English 
sister. The education of her children 
is as a gospel to her. Her religious 
faith is strong, and she instills it into 
her children at the domestic board and 
at eventide. The parents live out of 
doors, but itis rare, indeed, that you 


{see children on the streets of Paris 


after reasonable hours. They are 
taught to find their chief amusement in 
the home; and everything is done by 
the French father and mother to see 
that the home is attractive to their 
children. One of the most beautiful 
sights in the world is to see a well- 
regulated French family, where you 
will find the atmosphere redolent with 
domesticity. 


THE PRICE OF A WIFE. 


Savages Place a Varying Value Upon Their 
Chosen Heipmates. 

In the earliest times of purchase a 
woman was bartered for useful goods 
or for services rendered to her father. 
In the latter way Jacob purchased 
Rachel and her sister Leah. This was 
a Beena marriage, where a man, as in 
Genesis, leaves his father and his 
mother and cleaves unto his wife and 
they become one flesh or kin—the 
woman’s. The price of a bride in Brit- 
ish Columbia and Vancouver island 
varies from twenty to forty pounds 
sterling’s worth of articles. In Oregon 
an Indian gives for a wife horses, 
blankets or buffalo robes; in California, 
shell money or horses; in Africa, eat- 
tle. A poor Damara will sella daughter 
for one cow; a richer Kaflir expects 
from three tothirty. With the Banyai, 
if nothing be given, her family claim 
her children. In Uganda, where no 
marriage recently existed, she may be 
obtained for half a dozen needles, or a 
coat, or a pair Of shoes. An ordinary 
price isa box of percussion caps. In 
other parts, a goat or a couple of buck- 
skins will buy agirl. Passing to Asia, 
we find her price is sometimes five to 
fifty rubles, or at others, a cartload of 
wood or hay. A princess may be pur- 
chased for three thousand rubles. In 
Tartary, a woman can be obtained for 
a few pounds of butter, or where a rich 
man gives twenty small oxen a poor 
man may succeed witha pig. In Fiji, 
her equivalent isa whale’s tooth ora 
musket. These, and similar prices else- 
where, are eloquent testimony to the 
little value a savage sets on his wife, 











Didn’t Want Her Lopsided. 

Down in Mississippi not so very long 
ago there was a young darky who 
bore the classic name of Scipio, and 
was the happy possessor of two mules 
who rejoiced in the appellations Sam 
Jones and Mary, and so dearly did he 
cherish the brutes that one day when 
he met a girl named Mary he fell in 
love with the dusky maiden for no 
other reason, as he admitted, than 
that she bore the same cornomen as 
the off mule, and they decided to wed. 
Sam, he wanted to do the thing up 
right and give the bride a present, so 
he went one day to the little country 
store, and, after examining the entire 
stock, he purchased two hoopskirts 
and took them back tothe girl. She 
‘was delighted, but pretty soon she said: 

“‘Look heah, Scipio, what furd’ you 
get two er dese heah hupes fur?” 

“Why, honey,” responded Scipio, “I 
did’n’ want’cher t’ look lopsided.” 

“‘Whus’at? Lopsided? Humph!” 

“Shooh, honey. I got one fur the 
right laig, and and fur de lef’.” 

“Well, yeh shoh did get ‘em big 
enough,” was Mary’s reply,and the con- 





troversy was ended.--St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. : 


HE ALWAYS “TIPS” SERVANTS. 


Because He Thinks It Smooths His Road 
in Life Wonderfully. 

A traveler who was relating toa 
company of friends his experience in 
tipping or feeing servants had been in 
many countries where he had only a 
smattering of the native language, 
says the Youth’s Companion. He had 
been dependent toa large extent upon 
tipping asa means of making his jour- 
neys in foreign lands comfortable, and 
in some cases even endurable. 

“Gold is the universal language,” he 
said, ‘‘which is understood the world 
over. Let people see the color of your 
money and you can travel almost any- 
where without phrase book or Ollen- 
dorff. 

“It has the magic quality of convert- 
ing into mind readers those whose 
services you require. It has shortened 
many a journey for me, smoothed my 
pillow on land and sea and forced an 
appetite for many a meal. 

“Money sometimes,” he added, ‘‘can 
be too eloquent. The largest fee which 
I ever paid was toa guide in the Chilian 
Andes. 

“I had fainted from fatigue in the 
mountains toward the end of along 
day’s ride. He dashed water over my 
face, forced brandy down my throatand 
restored me to consciousness. I was 
grateful and gave him ten dollars. It 
was a mistake that nearly cost me my 
life. 

“The guide,” the traveler continued, 
“received with the fee an exaggerated 
idea of my wealth. He entered into a 
conspiracy to rob and murder me in 
the mountains. I was rescued by two 
Chilian gentlemen from a fate which I 
had invited by my lavish and reckless 
tip.” 

“Have you ever found anyone,” 
asked one of the traveler’s friends, 
‘“‘who gave any real evidence of being 
grateful for your generosity in feel- 
ing?” 

“1€an remember only one instance,” 
was the response. “A colored waiter 
in a hotel in Caracas was very bright 
ard attentive. 

“As I was to remain there a week, I 
gave him a large fee after the first 
meal, so as to secure good service. 
From that moment he was a most 
faithful attendant, not only serving me 
intelligently at table, but even install- 
ing himself as my interpreter, lackey 
and bodyguard. 

“On my last morning in Caracas, as I 
entered a carriage to drive to the rail- 
way station, my colored friend placed 
a small basket on the seat. 

“*You must take this,’ he said, ‘as a 
token of my gratitude. When you gave 
me money the day you arrived you did 
not know how much I needed it. My 
mother was ill. We were very poor. 
With that money I bought medicine 
which she needed. In this basket are 
some of the best oranges raised in Ven- 
ezuela.” 

‘“‘He was not trying to get a final tip. 
He ran off with tears in his eyes before 
Ieould thank him. He was grateful, 
and with real delicacy of feeling 
showed his appreciation of generos- 
ity.” 





Trades Unionism in China. 

The Chinese trades unions can trace 
their history back for more than four 
thousand years. The Chinaman does 
not discuss with his employer what he 
is to receive for the work he does; he 
simply takes what he considers fair 
and proper remuneration. He levies 
toll on every transaction, according to 
laws laid down by his trades union, and 
without for a moment taking into con- 
sideration what his employer may con- 
sider proper. He is, therefore, says a 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Tel- 
egraph, generally called a thief, but he 
is acting under due guarantees, in 
obedience to laws that are far better 
observed and more strict than any the 
police have been able to impose. 





Strangulation a Coveted Honor. 

Strangv lation is considered an honor- 
able death, in China, and very much 
mercy is thought to be shown the con- 
aemned in permitting it instead of de- 
capitation. This, because the method 
does not involve mutilation of the body, 
which,to the Chinese mind,1s the height 
of disgrace in death, since the body in 
recomposing itself in the spirit world 
may get a head or members not be- 
longing toit. Itis not unusual to see 
women put to death by strangulation; 
in such cases the frail creature is held 
down by two brutal ruffians while a 
third fiend at her back is slowly twist- 
ing a cord which runs around her neck 
and forces out tongue and eyeballs. 


“Gintlemanly Ladies.” 

It was in a country horse car that a 
true son of Ireland sat with his tin 
dinner-pail going home from work 
The Boston Gazette gives this story 
of his ride: The car was crowded and 
two young ladies on getting in imme- 
diately put their hands into the straps 
and prepared tostand; but Pat jumped 
up and offered his seat. “But I don't 
want to take your seat, thank you,” 
said one, smiling but hesitating 
“Never mind that,” said the gallant 
Hibernian, “I'd ride on a cowcatcher 
to New York for a smile from such 
gintlemanly ladies.“ And the girl con- 
siders this as pleasant a compliment as 
she ever received. _ 








Box 212, Duncannon, Pa. 


Mothers, 
Watch Your Daug*ters. 
“Nature has provided a 
time for purification, and if 
the channels are obstructed, 
the entire system is poisoned, 
and misery comes. 
—— “Irregularities 
from any 
i cause, at any 
age, are sure 
indications of 
organic trou- 
ble. With 
irregylarities 








stomach and kidneys, violent 
headaches, shooting pains, ex- 
treme lassitude, waxy com- 
plexion. 

“Remove the trouble at 
once, or a whole life will be 
sacrificed. 

“Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound will accom- 
plish the work speedily. _ 

“It is the most effective 
remedy for irregular or sus- 
pended action known to the 


which began to leak away from the 
containing vessel. By chance, the es- 
eaping stream struck exactly in the 
-middle of the rail. The train chat bor: 





STRICTLY 
For FAMILY Use. 


hacking, hoarseness, headache, hooping cough, influenza, neural 


sore lips, sore throat or lungs, la grippe, chest 
the covereign cure for bites, burns, bruises, cuts, chaps, crack i i a 
side, mumps, ringworm, stings, scalds, strains, hy ag 





Invented in 1810 by the late Dr 
Family Physician. Its extraordin, johnson, 
merit, excellence have satisfied everybod h, 
nearly acentury, It is marvelous how y for 
different complaints and diseases it will cunt 


Johnson’s 
Anodyne 
Liniment 


Pi used ont recommended by 
ms everywhere. It is the best, th rd 
the original. It is unlike any ether ee 
superior to all others. Itis not merely a Li ; 
ment, itis the Universal Houschold Remedy, 
For Internal as much as External Use, 
It prevents and cures asthma. } itis 
colds, coughs, croup, catarrh, ole, one, 
chills, dyspeptic pains, diphtheria, gout 
gia, rheumatism, sciati, a, 
pains and kidney pains. }; j; 
k, lame 
ellings, 


many physi. 


pains, bowel 


sprains, soreness, stiffness and sw 





; The Doctor’s Signature and directions 
Y* you can’t get it send to us. Price 35 cents; six 
I. &. Jounson & Co., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass., Sole Proprietors 


are on every bottle, 
$2.00. Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free, 





BAFFLES COUNTERFEITERS. 


The Uniucky Opal Defies the Imitative 
Skill of the Moderns. 

One kind of opal, the hydropane of 
Mey co, loses its beauty and becomes 
dulj and colorless when exposed to 
water. The same stone, says the West- 
minister Review, it is said, can be re- 
stored to its color and beauty by sub- 
jecting it toa certain degree of heat. 
A writer on the subject says that the 
opal is always much more brilliant on 
@ warm day, and that a sharp dealer 
will always hold one in his hand a 
short time before showing it to a pur- 
chaser. In ancient times the opal was 
most successfully imitated by a glass 

e2ste, which could only be distin- 
guished from the real gem by she most 
earefulexperts. The art has been en- 
tirely lost, for the best counterfeiters 
fail to produce a stone that in the 
least bafiles the connoisseur. The 
finest opal ef modern times, says King, 
was one which belonged to Empress 
Josephine, and which was called the 
“Burning of Troy,” because of the in- 


surface, while the reverse was perfect- 
ly opaque. In the troublous times that 
followed the Napoleonic period the 
gem was lost sight of, and there is 
left no trace of it. There 
wonderful opals among the French 
crown jewels, one of which is set in 
the clasp of the imperial cloak. 
press Eugenie is said to have a most 
superstitious dread of them and would 
not wear an opal for any persuasion. 
Queen Victoria does not share this feel- 
ing with her. She, on the contrary, 
admires the gem very much, and has 
given to each of her daughters, on 


There are many varieties of opals, 
coming from almost as many quarters 
of the globe. The opal found in Hun- 
gary was thought to be harder and 
more durable than those found in Mex- 
ico and South America, but since the 
better development of the mines in 
those places stones have been found 
quite the equal of Hungarian gems. 


SALT WATER IN CEMENT. 


The Sulphates of the Sea Are Very De- 
structive. 

In the opinion of Dr. Michaelis, of 
Berlin, the greatest enemies to the per- 
manency of the Portland cement used 
in marine structures are the sulphates 
contained in sea water. If there is any 
great quantity of alumina and ferric 
oxide in the cement the structure 
breaks up sooner than otherwise. This 
is accounted for by the fact that the 
sulphate forms, with the aluminate and 
ferrate of lime, a number of crystalline 
compounds, such as bassic sulphate of 
lime, alumino-sulphate and ferro-sul- 
phate of lime. These compounds take 
up a large quantity of water of crystal- 
lization, so that the total volume is 
much increased. Hence the weakness 
and disintegration of the cement struc- 
ture. Dr. Michaelis considers that the 
separation of hydrate of magnesia is 
quite innocuous, for it is only displaced 
from its solution in the form of a floc 
culent, slimy hydrate, which, if any- 
thing, is useful in stopping up the 
pores. His general recommendation to 
users of concrete for marine work is to 
choose a cement, rich in silica and as 
poor as possible in alumina and ferric 
oxide, and to envelop the structure 
with an impenetrable mixture coin- 
posed of one part of cement with two 
to two and one-half parts of sand of 
mixed grain, of which at least one-third 





the requisite amount of ballast should 
be added. 


Not a Pleasant People. 


An almost unknown race—or one 
rarely visited by Europeans—is de- 
scribed by Mr. G. 8S. Robertson. These 
people live in the sub-Himalayan region 
and are called Kafiristans. In many 


respects they are not a pleasant people 
Their worst mental peculiarities are cu- 
pidity, jealousy, and intertribal hatred. 
On the other hand they have a strong 
family affection and are capable of acts 
of heroism when at war. For killing 
one of their fellow tribesmen banish- 
ment is the penalty They have their 
cities of refuge. They have medicin 
men Mr Robertsén intimates that 
there is a secret valley in Kafiristar 
where an unknown’ tongue is spoken 
the sound of which is like ‘a soft 
musical mewing.” 


A Curious Incident. 

A train was recently stopped in 
France, on the line between Bellegarde 
and Geneva, under the following curi- 
ous circumstances. A freight train had 
in one of its cars some cod liver oil. 


the oil was not affected, but the track 
was thus well greased for the passen 
ger train that followed, which came t 
a standstill when it reached the oily 
rails. Nearly three-quarters of an hour 
were consumed in running the two 
anda half miles to the next station. 
and this rate was only attained by dili- 
gent sanding of the track. 





Chinese Boats Have “Eyes.” 
Chinese junks and boats have eyes 
carved or painted on the bows, which 
are usually supposed to be a mere fan- 
ciful form of ornamentation. But they 
have a real meaning, as a recent travel- 
ler found. In going up one of the 
rivers from Ningpo he was startled one 
day by seeing a boatman seize his 
broad hat and clap it over one of the 
“eyes” of the boat, while.other boats 
on the stream were similarly blinded. 
Looking about for an explanation he 
saw a dead body floating past and he 
was told by the boatman that if the 
boat had be" aliowed to “see” it, some 
disaster would surety have happened 
either to passengers or crew before the 





world.” — Mrs. Chas. Hines, | 


voyage ended. 
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ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Hoods’s Sarsaparilla, acting through 
the blood, reaches every part of the 
system, and in this way positively, cures 
catarrb, , : 

Paradoxical as it may seem t} 
mighty little difference 
t-i-e-d and u-n-i-t-e-d, 

“Turn the raseals out’—the familiar 
party-cry—may be applied to microbes 
as well as to men. The germs of dis. 
ease that lurk in the blood are “turned 
out” by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as effectually 
as the old postmasters are displaced by 
a new administration. . 

It took sixty days for a Chicago man 
to starve himself to death. 
slow work. 

When the hair has fallen out, leaving 
the head bald, if the scalp is not shiny 
there is achance of regaining the hai; 
by using Hall’s Hair Renewer. 

Citizen: Just think of the « 
practiced every day. Why it’s dreadfy) 
Now, if you could make $150 by a lie 
your sense of honor wouldn't allow you 
to do it, would it, Washington Jackson? 
Washington Jackson—Dunno, boss 


ere ig 
between u-n- 


} asting ig 


tall 


ception 


: . | . 
numerable red flames blazing upon its|dunno. Seems to me dat am a matter ob 


bisness wharin honah ain't got nufin to 


say. Say, boss, who’s de man wid de 
$150. 

“IT would say to my friends, and al) 
who chance to read this, that | have 
|}used Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam 


|in my family fora long time; and con- 


_— sider ita very valuable medicine. It 


| 
| 





cures 
when all other remedies fail: and | 
would cheerfully recommend it to those 
afflicted with coughs, colds, ast 
etc. 
“FE, S. GETCHELL, Boston, Mass.” 
The speaker had failed to awaken a 


hma, 


pews deep interest in his hearers, but 


when the small boy had stolen quietly 


their marriage day, various pieces of | out after leaving red pepper on the stove, 
jewelry set with the iridescent gem. | there wasn’t a dry eye in the house. 


Do not despair of curing your sick 
headache when you can so easily obtain 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills. They will 
effect a prompt and permanent 
Their action is mild and natural. 

In what department of art might a 
pugilist be said to excel?—lIn striking 
likenesses. 


cure 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 
Vhen she becaine Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


An old settler—The veteran who pays 
his bills promptly. 
If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 


Be sure and use that old well-tried remedy 
Mrs. WinsLow’s Syrup for children teething 


It soothes the child, softens theigums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a bottle 

The mowed of operation—A load of 


hay. 





A SPLENDID FREE OFFER. 


There are thousands of people, who, 
while not exactly sick, are out of order 
or ailingin some way. They don't feel 
well and can’t understand what the 
trouble is. You can learn exactly what 
ails you, without its costing anything, 
by writing a letter to the noted and _sue- 
cessful specialist, Dr. Greene, of 34 Tem- 
ple Place, Boston, Mass., and telling him 
just how you feel. He will answer it, ex- 
plaining every symptom in your case, 
and telling just what to do to get well. He 
gives most careful attention to every !et 
ter, and makes his explanations so clea! 
that you understand exactly what 
matter is, and how to cure it. And 
this costs you nothing. 

He makes a specialty 
patients through letter correspond 
and this method has proved wondetull 
successful. His vast experience ena! 
him to understand from reading the 
symptoms, the exact nature of rcom- 
plaint. He is the discover 
wonderful preparation, Dr. (reé 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, the 
best nerve medicine in the worl 
ple living at a distance from the 


the 
ne 


n 
au 


ft t 
ol ea 


will at once see the great adval 
of this system. No long journey ane 
no doctor’s fee. Write him and it will 


probably be the means of your ¢ 
strong and well. 


plese 
Even the head of the table sometimes 


becomes balled—fish balled. 


“If all the gold in mint or bank, + 
All earthly things that men ca!) wear\™ 
Were mine, with every titled rank 
I'd give them all for precious hea't 
Thus in anguish wrote a lady 
to a near friend, telling of pitiless 4e@° 
ache, of smarting pain, of pain 1D eer 
and loins, of dejection, weakness ane 
nervous, feverish unrest. The friend knew 
both causes and cure and flashed back 
the answer, ““Take Dr. Pierce’ Favor- 
ite Prescription.”” The distressed tea th, 
obeyed, was restored to pefect health, 
and her daily duties once more became 
a daily pleasure. For lady teachers, wo 
ladies and others kept long stance 
or broken down by exhausting ¥°'* 
tbe “Prescription” is a most P tent Il 
storative tonic, and a certain cure for @ 
famale weakness. Guaranteed to = 
in every case or money returned 
printed guaranteed around each 


teac her 
head- 


sales- 


" le 
pottie. 


Tumors 
Book, 
on Te 
Wor ]d's 
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Fibroid, ovarian and other 
cured without resort to surgery. 
with numerous references, sen! 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
Dispensary Medical Association, 
8 ee 

One of the grate attractions it 
A coal fire. 


» winter— 


STATE OF OnI0, Crry OF TOLEDO, | gg 
Lucas Country, th that heis 
Frank J. CHENEY makes 080) 1 CueneY 


in the city ° 
County and State aforesaid, and th RED DOL- 
will pay the sum of ONE , t 
LARS for each and eve REE 


ry case of Catarr’ 
ot be cured by the use of HAL SENEY. 


d subscribed in if 
Sworn ee December, 4- 
= ws 
{ smax } A.W: Gecary Public 
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ewBola by Draggists, 75¢. 





















pown the stream where 
Further on where the : 
are the gracious form 


nearer. 
The names we breathe 
Be the voyage long, the; 


When after awhile we | 
Further on, where the t 
Down the stream wher 


By and by when the sun 
‘after awhile when the 
When the clouds unfold 
And the peaceful isics 
We shall free our tonguc 
And our bearts with 
new, 
after awhile when the su 
By and when the skies 
—Nixon Waterman 


HOME C 





The subject of a 
nounced in a paper th 
Duty that Lies Neare 
as I sit down for tl 
friends, and I wonder 
cult to decide whic! 
made first with them, 
which duty lies neare 
wives and housekee 
who find time to read 
am sure this is not a 
To them the care 0 
family is the duty tha 
the one which must t 
and few find time for 
times we may think tl 
opportunity—the tin 
have duties to the o 
which we are as well 
as others. But, sister 
hearts are already ove 
care for those who loo 
comforts and happine 
woman’s noblest and | 
where we are—before 
the bread-board and | 
1 know the daily ro 
monotonous, and the 
very wearying and 
patience and nerves, a 
times that our burden 
er than we can bear wh 
duties as dish-washi 
and mending press har 
tiny hands cling to our 
voices plead in baby 
that they know only ‘ 
can give. But pray 
strength to bear all ar 
may, knowing that bal 
yond such clinging all 
such care as presses 58 
“but for aday.” The 
years for you, please 
house will be quiet anc 
will sit at ease and rec: 
delightful hours of hap 
now with your cooing, | 
babies, who will then 
flown from the home | 
of hope, dear mothers, 
about the duty that 
noblest and highest yo 
making home comfor 
for those who are dea 
with God's help fitting 
as the years pass on 
their duty, too, when i 
your ken. 


THE PROPER TIME 
The proper time t 
London Lancet, is wh« 
so-called, Doz 
missible from any reas 
point of view. The bri 
state we call sleep, and 
of the body follow it. 
state which consists in 
rest of all the sever 
organism. Sometimes 
times another part o! 
whole may be the least 
the first to awake, or the 
and, therefore, the : 
arouse, The secret of 
the physiological condi 
established—to so work 
several parts of the org 
them a proportionally e 
at the same moment. 
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BY AND BY. 
pown the stream where the tide is clearer, 
Further on where the shores are fair, 
are the gracious forms we would fain be 
nearer . 
The names we breathe in the voice of prayer 
Be vage long, they wil) he the dearer 
Whenafter awhile we shall greet them there, 
Further on, where the tide is clearer, 
Down the stream where the shores are fair 
By and by when the sun is shining, 
‘after awhile when the skies are blu», 
When the clouds unfold their silves lining 
And the peaceful isics drift into view; 
We shall free our tongues from dull repining, 
And our bearts with the joys of youth re- 


ocw 
after awhile when the sun is shining, 
By and when the skies are blue. 
—Nixon Waterman, in Chicago Journal 


HOME CHATS, 


The subject of a lecture I saw an- 
nounced in a paper the other day, ‘‘The 
Duty that Lies Nearest,”’ comes to me 
as | sit down for this chat with my 
friends, and I wonder if any find it diffi- 
cult to decide which duty should be 
made first with them, or, in other words, 
which duty lies nearest? To the many 
wives and housekeepers and mothers 
who find time to read these columns I 
am sure this is not a ‘tvexed problem.” 
To them the care of the home and 
family is the duty that lies nearest and 
the one which must be performed first, 
and few find time for little else. Some- 
times we may think thatif we had the 
opportunity—the time for them—we 
have duties to the outside world, too, 
which we are as well fitted to perform 
as others. But, sisters, if our hands and 
hearts are already overfuil of work and 
care for those who look to us for home 
comforts and happiness, we are doing 
woman’s noblest and highest duty right 
where we are—before the dishpan and 
the bread-board and beside the cradle. 
I know the daily round often seems 
monotonous, and the care of children is 
very wearying and trying to one’s 
patience and nerves, and we feel some- 
times that our burdens are almost great- 
er than we can bear when such humdrum 
duties as dish-washing and sweeping 
and mending press hard upon us, while 
tiny hands cling to our skirts and baby 
voices plead in baby way for the care 
that they know only “‘mam-mam-mam”’ 
can give. But pray for grace and 
strength to bear all and do all as you 
may, knowing that baby hands grow be- 
yond such clinging all too soon, and that 
such care as presses so heavily now is 
“but for aday.”’ There will be many 
years for you, please God, when your 
house will be quiet and orderly, and you 
will sit at ease and recall only the dear, 
delightful hours of happiness you know 
now with your cooing, creeping, toddling 
babies, who will then have grown and 
flown from the home rest. Take heart 
of hope, dear mothers, as you go daily 
about the duty that lies nearest—the 
noblest and highest you can ever do— 
making home comfortable and happy 
for those who are dearest to you, and 
with God’s help fitting your little ones 
as the years pass on to know and do 
their duty, too, when it may be beyond 
your ken. 


THE PROPER TIME FOR RISING. 


The proper time to rise, says the 
London Lancet, is when sleep properly 
so-called, ends. Dozing is not ad- 
missible from any reasonable or health 
point of view. The brain falls into the 
state we call sleep, and the other organs 
of the body follow it. True sleep is a 
state which consists in the sleeping or 
rest of all the several parts of the 
organism. Sometimes one and at other 
times another part of the body as a 
whole may be the least fatigued and so 
the first to awake, or the most exhausted, 
and, therefore, the most difficult to 
arouse. The secret of good sleep is— 
the physiological condition of rest being 
established—to so work and weary the 
several parts of the organism as to give 
them a proportionally equal need of rest 
at the same moment. The cerebrum 
or mind-organ, the sense organs, the 
muscular system, and the viscera should 
all be ready to sleep together, and so far 
as may be possible, they should be 
equally tired. To wake early, and feel 
ready to rise, this far and equal start of 
the sleepers should be secured; and the 
wise self-manager should not allow a 
drowsy feeling of the consciousness or 
weary senses, or an exhausted muscular 
system, to beguile him into the folly of 
going to sleep again when once his con- 
sciousness has been aroused. After a 
very few days of self-discipline, the man 
who resolves not to ‘‘doze’’—that is, to 
allow some still sleepy part of his body 
to keep him in bed after his brain has 
once awakened—will find himself, with- 
out knowing how, an “early riser.’’ 


CROCHET SHAWL. 


First make a chain that will go around 
the neck quite loose; then make two 
meshes in first slit and one in next and 
two in next until you get just half way; 
then make four chains and proceed as 
before until the end; go around six times 
the same way, then make two meshes 
and two chains clear around; then twice 
around plain; then another row of holes 
4 before; when you get to the center 
fill in every other line with 8 meshes and 
Proceed as before, until you have twenty 
tows of holes. Then take the color you 
Wish for the border and work one inch 
around plain; then make four meshes in 
One stitch and then fasten together with 
the hook to the first in wrong side. Do 
that in every other stitch until you have 
twenty rows of that; then go around 
twenty times plain and then make a row 
of holes around for the fringe; the holes 
are to be two chains between each mesh, 
the worsted to be cut ten inches long 
and four strands tied in every hole. 

This is a beautiful shawl with a raised 
border, If made of Germantown worsted 
you want five skeins for shawl and 
three for border. Make fringe of both 
colors; they are beautiful. 














Lamentations for Lost Riches. 

In one of his humorous pieces Lucian, 
describing his imaginary journey through 
hades, says he could recognize _those 
who had been kings or rich people on 
‘arth by their loud lamentations. They 
had parted with so much. Those who 
‘earth had been poor and wretched 
Were quiet enough.—M. D. Conway. 


HAVE YOU HEARD? 





all Interested. 





A Little Secret Whispered for the Ladies. 
This Secret is Not Only for Young Ladies, 
but for the Mothers of Families and for 


MRS, E. L. TAYLOR AND D4 UGHTER. 





among well-known women strongly 
and powerfully interest all. This coun- 
try is filled with noble-minded women 
who earnestly desire to promote the 
welfare of their sex. One of the bright- 
est and most intellectual of these is 
Mrs. E. L. Taylor, who resides at 17 
Baker Block, Main St., Ticonderoga, N. 
Y. She says: 

‘*A year ago I became fearfully nervous 
and completely run down so that I was 
obliged to stop work. I got so thatI 
could hardly eat anything and what 
little I did eat distressed me terribly. I 
had nervous prostration and dyspepsia, 
and was terribly weak. 

“I tried physicians and medicines, but 
all to no good. I had heard much about 
the wonders of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, and began to 
feel that it would do me good. I de- 
termined to try it. After commencing 
it, I began to feel better almost imme- 
diately and steadily improved under its 
wonderful influence. 

“After taking five bottles I was com- 
pletely cured of all my complaints, and 
was a perfectly well woman. I cannot 
tell you how thankful I am for having 





Wonderful and extraordinary events!taken Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 


nerve remedy. I advise everyone to use 
it, for I know the good it did me and 
what it is doing for others.” 

The positive and straightforward state- 
ments made by the fore-sighted and 
deep-thinking men and women who are 
cured by Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, gives to these testi- 
monials such strength and influence 
that everybody acknowledges the gen- 
uine worth and marvelous power to cure 
of this wonderful medicine. Everybody 
takes Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, for it always cures. 

It it not a patent medicine, but the 
prescription of the most successful living 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass. He has the largest prac- 
tice in the world, and this grand medi- 
cal discovery is the result of his vast ex- 
perience. The great reputation of Dr. 
Greene is a guarantee that his medicine 
will cure, and the fact that he can be 
consulted by anyone, at any time, free of 
charge, personally or by letter, gives ab- 
solute assurance of the beneficial action 
of this wonderful medicine. 





CRITICISING OUR MILLIONAIRES. 


It is high time that we in this country 
should cease pointing the finger of criti- 
cism at those whose worldly means are 
greater than ours, and heap upon them 
the spirit of malicious envy, writes Ed- 
ward W. Bok in “At Home with the 
Editor” in the November Ladies’ Home 
Journal. We have reached that point 
where we even seek to criticise our mil- 
lionaires when they buy yachts or give 
large social functions. During these de- 
pressing times I have constanfly heard 
people complaining because Mr. Gould 
paid $25,000 for a yacht; because Mr. 
Vanderbilt built two palaces costing him 
over five millions of dollars, or that Mrs. 
Astor gave a ball at a cost of $10,000. 
Pray, why should they not? Whathelps 
the country at large more than these 
very expenditures? If these people 
hoarded up their money we should be 
far more justified in criticising them. 
The more money that is put into circv!a- 
tion in this country the better it is for 
us all. Indirectly some of it comes to 
each of us. I remember being at a social 
function, the cost of which, I was told, 
exceeded $20,000. Where did that 
money go? To the very people it should 
go. The wealthy hostess had the en- 
joyment of her money, but her trades- 
people reaped the real benefit from it. 





The Benefits of Sorrow. 
The cup of sorrow is in constant circu- 
lation—we must all drink, and some of 
us drink deeply. It is not material 
whose turn comes first; the thing is to 
benefit by the draught; for it requires 
very little self-knowledge to convince us 
that we are unequal to prosperity, and 
unable to sustain it without growing 
careless, or attaching ourselves too 
strongly to the things which perish, to 
the exclusion of things eternal.—Grant. 





“One step at a time, and that well placed, 
We reach the grandest height; 

One stroke at a time, eafth’s hidden stores 
Will slowly come to light; 

One seed at a time, and the forest grows, 

One drop at a time, and the river flows 
Into the boundless sea. 


One foe at a time, and he subdued, 
And the conflict will be won; 

One grain at a time, and the sands of life 
Will slowly all be run; 

One minute, another, the hours fly; 

One day at a time, our lives speed by 
Into eternity.” 


Editor Ramsdell of the Washington 
Republican offared $5 for the best writ- 
ten letter accepting an offer of marriage. 
Gertrude Nelson pocketed the half eagle 
by this effusion: 

My Dear Donald: Fresh with the 
breath of the morning came your loving 
missive. I have turned over every leaf 
of my heart during the day, and on each 
page I find the. same written, namely— 
gratitude for the love of anoble man, 
humility in finding . myself its object, 
and ambition,to render myself worthy 
of that which you offer. I will try. 
Yours henceforth. 


Superficial Religion. 
Superficial religion will always be 
fashionable because it does not require 











self-denial.—Spurgeon. 





The Privilege of Love. 

Christian, doth it not now stir up your 
love, to remember all the experiences of 
God’s love? Doth not kindness melt 
you, and the sunshine of divine good- 
ness warm your frozen hearts? What 
will it do then, when you shall live in 
love and have all in Him, who is all? 
Surely love is both work and wages! 
What a high favor that God will give us 
leave to love him.—Richard Bazter. 





The Christian’s Death. 

When death comes we walk down in 
the valley of shadows, knowing that we 
shall find there the shining footprints of 
the Saviour, and confident that in due 
time the morning light of the resur- 
rection will break upon the spirit, and 
we shall be with God forever.—T. B. 
Thayer. 





Love and Service. 

There are a thousand things we love 
more than God, without being sensible 
of it. He whom we love is he whom we 
are most concerned to please, and are 
most afraid to offend. Let us try our 
love by this rule.—Bishop P. Wilson. 





The Expression of Consecration. 
Consecration to God finds it expres- 
sion in turning from all sin.—Rev. C. L. 
Gould. 








WHY DINNER IS LATE. 


Married Men Agree That It In Never 

Ahead of Time. 

“It is a curious thing,” said the 
Grumbler, “that. while I have been 
keeping house for thirty yearsand have 
had my wife tell me a thousand times 
that dinner was late, I never once knew 
of a time when dinner was ahead of 
time. I have made careful inquiry 
among my friends (and I have many 
who have been domestic longer than I) 
and I do not find a single well-authen- 
ticated case where dinner was ever, at 
any time or plece, ahead of time,” 
quotes the Buffalo Express. “Five 
times a week the cook will do some- 
thing she ought not to do and dinner 
will be anywhere from five minutes to 
an hour behind time, but she never gets 
under sufficient headway to have the 
things on the table before the appointed 
time. I have made this curious and in- 
teresting phase of home life a careful 
study and I intend’ to write a pamph- 
let about it.” 

“T guess you’re right,” said the Kick- 
er. “I ama married man of some few 
years myself, and I have had the same 
experience. I may get home an hour 
earlier than usual and be hungry as 
three bears, but that does not make 
a particle of difference. Dinner never 
comes before six o’clock, which is the 
scheduled time, but very frequently 
corhes much after that time. I had an 
old uncle once who noticed the same 
thing. He was in the house one day 
and put the clock ahead two hours to 
see if he couldn't work the miracle. 
But the cook fooled him.” 

‘““What did she do?” asked the Grum- 
bler, eagerly. 

“She turned on the natural gas be- 
fore she put in the match, and when 
the fire department got through it was, 
vine o'clock.” 


Poung Folks’ Column. 


MOTHER’S BOYS. 


Yes, I know there are stains on my carpet, 
The traces of small muddy boots, 

And I see your fair tapestry glowing, 
All spotless with blossoms and fruits. 


And I know that my walls are disfigured 
With prints of small fingers and hands, 

And that your own household most truly 
In immaculate purity stands. 








And I know that my parlor’s littered 
With many old treasures and toys, 
While your own is in daintiest order, 
Unharmed by the presence of boys, 


And I know that my room is invaded 
Quite boldly all hours of the day, 

While you sit in yours unmolested 
And dream the soft quiet away. 


Yes, I know there are four little bedsides 
ere I must stand watchful each night, 
While you can go out in your carriage 
And shine in your dresses so bright. 


Now, I think I’m a neat little woman, 
I like my house orderly, too, 

And I’m fond of all dainty belongings, 
Yet would not change places with you. 


No; keep your fair home with its order, 
Its freedom from bother and noise, 

And keep your own fanciful leisure, 
But leave me my four noble boys! 





THE LESSON OF THE MONUMENTS. 


What does the monument mean? and 
what will the monumeht teach? Let 
me try and ask you for a moment to help 
me answer, what does the monument 
mean. Oh! the monument means a 
world of memories, a world of deeds, 
apd a world of tears, and a world of 
glories. You know, thousands know, 
what it is to offer up your life to the 
country, and that is no small thing, as 
every soldier knows. Let me put the 
question to you: For a moment, suppose 
your country in the awfully embodied 
form of majestic law should stand above 
you and say, “I want your life. Come 
up here on the platform and offer it.’’ 
How many would walk up before that 
majestic presence and say, “Here I am, 
take this life and use it for your great 
needs.” And yet almost two millions of 
men made that answer, and a monument 
stands yonder to commemorate their 
answer. That is one of its meanings. 
But, my friends, let me try you a little 
further.- To give up life is much, for it 
is to give up wife, and* home, and child 
and ambition. But let me test you this 
way further. Suppose this awfully ma- 
jestic form should call out to you and 
say, “I ask you to give up health and 
drag yourself, not dead but half alive, 
through a miserable existence for long 
years, until you perish and die in your 
crippled and hopeless condition. I ask 
you to volunteer to do that,’’ and it calls 
for a higher reach of patriotism and self- 
sacrifice, but hundreds of thousands of 
your soldiers did that. That is what 
the monument means also. But let me 
go one step further. Suppose your 
country should says, “Come here, on 
this platform, and in my name, and for 
my sake, consent to be idiots—consent 
that your very brain and intellect shall 
be broken down into hopeless idiocy for 
my sake.’”” How many could be found 
to make that venture? And yet there 
are thousands, and that with their eyes 
wide open tothe horrible consequences, 
obeyed that call. Andlet me tell how 
one hundred thousand of our soldiers 
were prisoners of war, and to many of 
them when death was stalking near, 
when famine was climbing up to their 
hearts, and idiocy was threatening all that 
was left of their intellects, the gates of 
their prison stood open every day if they 
would quit, desert their flag and enlist un- 
der the flag of the enemy, and out of 
one hundred and eighty thousand not 
two per cent. ever received the liberation 
from death, starvation, and all that 
might come to them; but they took all 
these sufferings in preference to going 
back upon the flag of their country and 
the glory of its truth. Great God! was 
ever such measures of patriotism 
reached by any man on this earth before? 
Thatis what yourmonument means. By 
the subtle chemistry that no man knows, 
all the blood that was shed by our 
brethren—all the lives that were devoted, 
all the grief that was felt, at last crystal- 
ized itself into granite, rendered im- 
mortal the great truth for which they 
died, and it stands there to-day, and 
that is what your monument means.— 
Garfield’s Words. 





FINDING THE OWNER. 


“Tt’s mine!” said Fred, displaying a 
white handled pocket knife, with every 
blade perfect and shining—‘‘just what 
I’ve always wanted!’ and he turned 
the prize over with evident'satisfaction. 
“T gaess I know who owns it,’ said 
Tom, measuring it with a critical eye. 

“T guess you don’t,”’ was the quick 
response; “it isn’t Mr. Raymond’s,”’ said 
Fred, shooting wide of the mark. 

“T know that. Mr. Raymond’s is 
twice as large,’’ observed Tom, going on 
with his drawing lesson. 

Do you suppose Fred took any com- 
fort with that knife? Not a bit of it! 
He was conscious all the time of having 
something in his possession that did 
not belong to him, and Tom’s suspicion 
interfered sadly with his enjoyment. 
Finally it became such a real torment 
to him that he had serious thoughts of 
burning it, or burying it, or giving it 
away. But a better plan suggested 
itself. 

“Tom,” he observed one day at recess, 
“didn’t you say you thought you knew 
who owned that knife I found.” 

“Yes, I did.” It looked like Dr. 
Perry’s,” and Tom ran off to his play 
without {giving the knife another 
thought. 

“Dr. Perry’s!’’ Why Fred would have 
time to run there and back before recess 
closed; so he started in haste, and was 
just in time to catch the old gentleman. 
“Is this yours?” gasped Fred in 
breathless haste, holding up the cause 
of a week’s anxiety. 

“Tt was,”’ said the doctor, “but I lost 
it the other day.” 

“And I found it,” said Fred, “‘and 
have felt like a thief ever since. Here— 
take it—I've got to run.” 

“Hold on!” said the doctor. “I’ve got 
a new one, and you’re quite welcome to 
this.” 

“Am I? may I?” And with what a 
different feeling he restored the knife to 





“Findings is keepings,’’ said the doc- 
tor, smiling. 

“Not till you've asked the owner,” 
said Fred, “if you can discover who the 
owner is.””— Christian at Work. 





Dear Girls: I will say in reply to 
R. A. Grover’s inquiry as to my welfare, 
that I am all right, too, though why he 
should care what has become of me is 
more than I can imagine, for lam one 
of those much despised girls. I in- 
tended to write some time ago and ask 
the cause of his long silence, but neg- 
lected to do so, and now he ,has got 
ahead of me, and Iam the on that is 
missing. Well, I suppose I ought not to 
say anything if he is smart once, for 
boys hardly ever get ahead of the girls. 
Ican say that Iam ready for winter, 
also anything that may come with it. 
Wouldn’t it be fun to make him take 
back all he has said against us? I think 
we could do it if we could have a per- 
sonal interview with him. Now, girls, 
let us fight for our superiority. How 
can any girl that has a particle of pride 
in herself read such astorm of abuse 
and keep silent? I hope the boys will 
remember that our Creator made the 
best and superior last. If they choose 
to say that man is best, I have nothing 
tu say against it, for then they will 
argue that the best was made /irst, and 
according to that theory, monkeys, hogs 
and all such animals are superior to 
man, for they were created first. A 
truly noble man never abuses the 
women, but is always ready to defend 
them; and when a man abuses them 
with tongue or pen, you had better 
beware of him. I hope Sea E. E. will 
favor us with his opinion. Perhaps his 
experience will lead him to agree with 
R. A. G. Come, girls, let us fight for 
the victory. 

Yours in behalf of the girls, 
FLINK. 

Dear Young Friends: I have never 
written for the Maine Farmer before, 
but seeing a letter in the young folks’ 
column from R. A. Grover, about girls 
not amounting to anything, I thought I 
would let him know I was not one of the 
inferior girls, and I hope some of the 
other girls will dothe same. I don’t 
think the boys do amount to much, 
especially in my school; they very sel- 
dom give a recitation, they always have 
some excuse to get rid of it, and the 
girls have it to do. I go to the high 
school; ‘we have about fifty scholars; my 
principal’s name is Mr. Small, and the 
assistant’s is Miss Robinson. I am a 
farmer's girl; my father has for stock 10 
cows, 11 head of young cattle, and 3 
horses. [am 16 years old, and would 
like R. A. Grover to know I had courage 
to answer his letter, and would like to 
hear from him again inthe Farmer. I 
hope some of the other girls will have as 
much courage as I had, and let the boys 
know that we are not so inferior as they 
think for. I will close now. Would 
like to hear from some of the boys and 
girls. Your friend, Ss. L. R. 

North Monmouth. 





DANIEL WEBSTER’S SMALL FEES. 





The Great Lawyers Income Was Un- 
usually Limited Even for His Vay. 

One of our correspondents has been 
so lucky as to fall in with a little 
leather-covered book, like those of 
bank depositors, which contains Dan- 
iel Webster’s autograph record of his 
legal receipts, says the New York 
Evening Post. This chronicle fills 
twenty-eight pages, and extends a 
little more than from 1833 to 1836 in- 
clusive. The first entry, dated Septem- 
ber in the former year, is of $50, and 
the second of $20 for retainers on the 
New Hampshire circuit. The first fee 
of $1,000 was paid in May, 1834, by a 
Mr. Badger. Services regarding Cil- 
ley’s will commanded $800. The total 
amount for the first year was footed 
up at $13,140, with the remark: ‘‘Sep- 
tember 22, 1834, thus done and con- 
cluded.” A similar summing up ap- 
pears at the close of each other year. 
The second total is $15,183.74; the third 
is $21,793. The firstentry of $2,000 was 
in 1825, March 7; the first of $3,000 
December 7 in the same year. This 
last payment was in respect to Florida 
land. The largest sirzle honorarium 
was $7,500 in February of the fourth 
year; $5,000 is set down as bestowed 
in a case of Trinity church (New 
York.) In turning over this record lead- 
ing metrepolitan and even provincial 
lawyers are astonished that Webster, 
although twenty years in Boston, so 
undervalued his services. He learned 
better at last. When Robert C. Win- 
throp looked at the earliest date, he 
said: *‘That’s just the time that I was 
ending my studies in Webster's office,” 
and the chirography led him to add 
that Webster never wrote a firm hand. 
Nobody has surveyed the relic with 
more interest than Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
Among other things he said: ‘Had 
the influx been tenfold, Webster's 
purse would have remained empty 
still. Had its capacity received like 
the sea, whatever entered there would 
have run off like water from the back 
of a duck.” 





A Kentneky Indictment. 

. few years ago a Kentucky grand 
jury brought in an indictment in whick 
it stated that the defendant “did un- 
lawfully, willfully and maliciously kit! 
and destroy one pig, the personal prop 
erty of George Pigg, the said pig being 
of value to the aforesaid George Pigg 
The pig thus killed weighed about 
twenty-five pounds and wasa mate oil 
some other pigs owned by said George 
Pigg. which left George Pigg a pig less 
than he (said George Pigg) had of pigs 
and thus ruthlessly tore said pig from 
the society of George Pigg’s other pigs 
against the peace and dignity «f ** 
commonwealth of Kentucky © 








Why is it we have added Ozone and 
Guaiacol to cur Cod Liver Oil, which has 
been used with favorable results for 
many years by consumptives? It is be- 
cause we want to do all we can to cure 
this disease. 


Ozonized 


to replace with ozone the oxygen lost by 
the body in digesting the oil. 


Guaiacol 


added to increase the appetite—some- 
thing.a consumptive must have. 
Pleasant to take. A perfect remedy 
for consumption. 

Send for Book on Ozone, mailed free. 





his pocket. 


MAAN ANAS SAAS 





CASTORIA 


\ 


for Infants and Children. 





“Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
I recommend it.as superior to any prescription 
knowntome.” 4H. A. Arcuer, M. D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 
its merits so well known that it seems a work 
of sui ion to endorse it. Few arethe 
intell t families who do not keep 
within easy reach." 


How Is Your House 
Being Warmed 
This Cold Weather? 
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MAGEE FURNACE would do for you 


added comfort and lessened coal bills? 


satisfaction in every particular. The 


MAGEE 


for WARM AIR ONLY, and the 


received The 
Fair, Chicago. 


WHEN YOU NEED A RANGE 
DON'T FAIL TO SEE THE 
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If unsatisfactorily, why not learn what the 


We send descriptive circular with refer- 
ences free of charge and guarantee perfect 


BOSTON HEATER 


MAGEE 
COMBINATION HEATER here shown, each 
Highest Award at World’s 


MAGEE 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
86 Lake Street, Chicago 


: 
: 
: 
: 


Colic, Constipation, 
tomach, Diarrhoea. Eructation, 
Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 


ion, 
without injurious medication, 





“For several 2 LE base sosemnapented 
yy ay 8 always continue 
aa has invariably produced beneficial 


Epwrn F. Parpesr, M. D., 
“The Winthrop,” 125th Street and Tth Ave., 
New York City. 


Tax Cenravr Company, 77 Murray Street, New Yore. 
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; MAGEE BOSTON HEATER 
sa sta le a ti its sda de de eae a a a 


GRAND. 


. 


242 Water St., New York 





HE WAS A SNEEZER. 


The Man in the Car Who Caused Joy to 
Three Foolish Girls. 

Three shabby girls and a shabby 
man got into a north-bound car at the 
post office the other day, and soon after 
the man sneezed. He and the girls 
were strangers to each other, but the 
sauciest of the three girls laughed 
when he sneezed. The man took no 
special notice of her, but soon he 
sneezed again and again, and then all 
three of the girls giggled, and so did 
the man. In the next three blocks the 
man sneezed half a dozen times, and at 
each sneeze the sauciest of the girls 
said something and the others laughed 
By this time the other passengers 
were interested, and everybody await- 
ed the man’s sneeze. He kept it up 
at intervals for the next half mile, and 
everybody in the car roared at each 
explosion. New passengers got in to 


find the whole car in convulsions. 
Staid persons tried first not to 
laugh, but when the man’s face 


twitched as his sneeze hung fire and 
the sauciest girl cried: ‘‘Watch him go 
off,” ever they had to join in the fun. 

Passengers came and went, but the 
man and the three girls remained. 
Everybody came in sober and went ont 
laughing, and after the thing had been 
going on for three miles the pasven- 
gers who got in at the post office were 
in doubt whether the man had fever 
or was only an excellent facial contor- 
tionist. Pr 





ANCIENT STATUARY. 





The Enormous Cost of Some Historic 
Picces. 

The famous Colossus of Rhodes, 
which has been described so often by 
gleaners of the curious that the subject 
is becoming threadbare, cost 300 ‘‘tal- 
ents,” a sum equal to about $375,000 in 
United States currency. This sum is a 
trille, however, when compared to the 
price paid for a colossal statue of 
Mercury, which was made for the 
Gaulish city of Averni by Zelodorus. 
The artist was engaged upon this great 
work for ten long years, and the total 
cost to the city would equal $1,775,000. 
What the gold and ivory statue of 
Athena, in the Parthenon, or the cele- 
brated “Olympian Zeus,” both of which 
were made by Phidias, cost is not stated 
by any of the ancient or modern au- 
thorities, but that it was enormous may 
be’ inferred from statements made be- 
low: Athena was arrayed in drapery 
made of pure hammered gold weighing 
40 talents. The coin value of this won- 
derful drapery at the United States 
mint to-day would approximate $580,000. 
Of the Olympian Zcus it has been said 
that “it was a monster idol of gold and 
ivory worth more than the cash asscts 
of many modern kingdoms.” The head 
of this great image was covered wiih 
locks of pure gold, each weighing six 
minae, or about the value of $25,000 in 
modern gold coin. 





CASTE FOLLOWS THE NOSE 


Anthropologists Say the Nose Tells the 
Culture of Man. 

Anthropology, said Sir William Flow- 
er, is becoming of the highest impor- 
tance in politics. If we take a series 
of castes in Bengal, Behar or the 
northwestern provinces and arrange 
them in the order of the average nasal 
index, so that the caste with the finest 
nose shall be at the top, and that with 
the coarsest at the bottom of the list. 
it will be found that this order sub- 
stantially corresponds with the accepted 
order of social precedence. 

The casteless tribes who have not yet 
entered the Brahmanical system oc- 
cupy the lowest place in both series. 

The fisher castes are a trifle higher in 
the scale; the pastoral. the cultivating, 
and a group of cognate castes—from 
whose hands a Brahman may take 
water—follow in due order; and from 
them we pass to the trading and the 
landholding classes and the upper crust 
of Hindu society. 

Thus it is scarcely a paradox to lay 
down as a law of the caste organization 
in Eastern India that a man’s social 
status varies in inverse ratio to the 
width of his nose. 


—In the violet calm of evening, just 
as dusk was deepening into darkness 
and the pall of night was settling over 
the world, she spurned his suit. ‘‘No,” 
she said, calmly, but firmly. “Then ! 
will be avenged,” he hissed. Present- 
ing her little brother with a toy pistol 
he swallowed a pbial of prussic acid. 








Prepared by T. A. Slocum Go., New York. 


They were buried in the same grave 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Sept. 30th, 1894. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.15, 
A. M., 1.00 (Sundays only), 1.20 11.00 P. M., 
via Brunswick ane Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., 
via Lewiston and Winthrop; leave Bruns- 
wick, 8.2U A. M., 2.00 P. M. (Sundays only), 
2.20 P, M. 12.20 A. M., (night); leave Bath, 
7.15 A. M., 1.40 P. M., and 112.00 Midnight; 
leave Lewiston, (upper) 2.45 P. .; leave 
Lewiston (lower) 6.15 A. M., 1.25 and 111.20 
P.M.; leave Gardiner, 9,15 A M., 2.52 (Sun- 
days only), 3.20 P. M., and t1.25 A. M.; leave 
Augusta, 9.33 A. M., 3.10 (Sundays only), 3.42 
P. M., and t1.50 A. M. Leave Skowhegan 1,40 
P. M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6 00, 7.15 and 
10.20 A.M., 3.70 (Sundays only) and 4.30 P. M. 

FOR ST. JOHN and ARVOSTOOK Ov, 
Leave Bangor 6.00 A. M. and 7.15 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 7.00 and 8.15 A. M., 
and 6.50 P. M.; for Bucksport 7.30A. M., 1.45 
and 74.0 P. Ms 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
1.15 P, M., tor Lewiston and Farmington. 
Evening trains leave Portland at 6.10 ‘ 
for Lewiston; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Augusta, and Waterville. 

1¢ mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingtield, Rangeley, 
North Aison, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, 
Dover an Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night 
trains rw) every night between Boston and 
Bango: and Bar Harbor, connecting at Bruns- 
wick for Lewiston, Bath, and by waiting at 
unction points, for Skowhegan, excepting 
fonday mornings and for Belfast. Dextes 
Bar Harbor and Bucksport, e> cepting Sunday 
mornings. 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 9.00 P. M. daily; 
leave Houlto: , 11.50 A.M. and 8.30 P. M: 
leave St. Stepher , 11.00 A.M. and 9.50 P.M: 
leave Vanceboro, 11.30 A.M. am 2.30 P.M.; 
leave Bar Harbor, 10.30 A. M. and 2.45 P.M ; 
leave Ellsworth, 11.50 A. M.. 2.00 and 4.50 P. 
M.; leave Bucksport, 5.45 and 9.50 A.M., and 
4.50 P.M.; leave Bangor t7.15 AM. 1.40 and 
18.00 P. M.; leave 


and 10.08 P. M.; Augusta, 6.30, 10.10 
A. M., 3.10, 3.46 and 11.00 P.M.; leave Bath, 
7.15 and 10.55 A.M., 4.05 P.M. and 12.00(mid- 
night); leave Brunswick, 7.40, 11.20 and 
111.30 A.M., 4.30, 4.48 P.M., and 112.35 night; 
leave Farmington, 9.00 A. M. 2.30P.M.; leave 
Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 11.10 A.M., 4.26 P. M., 
leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50 10.40 A. M., 5.20, 
111.20 P, M. 

_ The ey | express train runs daily, leay- 
ing Sundays from Portland 1.00 P. M., Bruns- 
wick 2.01, Augusta 3.10, Waterville 3.60, 
arrive Bangor 5.30 P.M. and St. John 6.30 
A. M., connecting for and frou Lewiston and 
Bath, but not for Rocklan . 

The morning train from Augusta, and fore 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con- 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between An- 
gusta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
between Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
ient hours, for time cf which, as well as time 
of trains at stations aot mentioned above, ref- 
erece may be had to posters at stations and 
other public places, or Time Table Folder will 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
Generel Passenger Agent. ° 

y. 


PAYSON TUCKER, 
E. Boorusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’! M’g’r 


F. E. 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag't. 
Sept. 25, 1894. 


Kennebec Steamboat Co. 


FOR BOSTON! 











COMMENCING 


Tuesday, Sept. 25 


Steamer DeLua CoL.iins will leave Augusta 
at 1 P. M., Hallowell at 1.30, connecting with 
the new and elegant Steamer 


KENNEBEC 


Which leaves Gardiner at 3, Richmond 4 
and Bath at 6 P. M., Tuesdays, Thursdaysand 
Saturdays. 

RETURNING, will leaye Boston, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings at 5 o’clock. 

Remember that we are now selling round 
trip tickets good for remainder of season at 
greatly reduced rates. . 

Jas. B. Deaxg, President. 

AGENTS—ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Augusta. 

Hream Fovver, Hallowell. 
W. J. Turner, Gardiner. 


$750.00 A Year and All Expenses. 


e want a few more General Agents, ladies 
or gentlemen, to travel and appoint agents on 
our new publications. Full particulars given 
on application. If you apply please send 
references, and state business experience, age 

‘Aa 








and send photograph, If you cannot tra 
write us for terms to local canvasser-. 
dress 8. I, Bett & Co., Phila., Pa. 


LD STAMPS 
WANTED. 


Any one having old United States, or 
foreign stamps they would like to sell, send 
address to 


BOX. 1384, Portland, Me. 
3otf 


Flower- 











r Plants 
for house culture just in at 
PARTRIDCE’S 





Opposite Post ice, 
Augusta... 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. 


November 


8, 1894. 





Maine Harmer. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 
Published every Thursday, by 


Badger & Manley, 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1894. 


TERMS. 
61.50 ix ApVANCE; OR $2.00 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
h space, $2.50 for three inser- 
mm om ne Ete ) 4 for each subse- 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 


Mz. C. 8. Aves is now calling upon our sub- 
bers in Somerset county. 
B. J. W. Keuvoae is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Penobscot county. 
































Gen. O. O. Howard will probably lo- 
cate in Vermont after his retirement 
from the army. 





November came in smiling and beauti- 
ful, and a continuation of the soft sum- 
mer weather. 


A sprig of a Mayflower in full bloom 
has been gathered and sent to this office 
by Wm. W. Haley of Sebago. 


The next Executive Council of Maine 
will be composed of entirely new mem- 
bers. All the present members go out. 











The fall meeting of the Maine State 
Pomological Society will be held in 
Grange Hall, Phillips, to-day, (Thurs- 
day,) with a fine programme. 





There is at present quite a demand for 
heavy oxen and good cows in Maine; and 
cattle are selling at better prices than a 
month ago. 


The President having designated 
Thursday, Nov. 29th, as Thanksgiving 
day for the nation, Governor Cleaves 
has fixed upon the same day for the 
State festival. 


The postal cards for the candidates for 
Maine’s flower are out. So far the com- 
mittee reports that there is no dissenting 
vote in the matter of opening the society 
to the State. 











Judge Emery, in a case at Auburn, 
decided that beer clubs are a violation 
of the law. Anyclub or association that 
keeps a place stocked with beer renders 
themselves liable under the nuisance act. 





Thanksgiving having been appointed, 
the gobblers can now feel sure that 
their death warrants have been signed. 
The local grocers tell us that Vermont 
and Western turkeys will be in the 
majority offered this year. 


We had supposed that the law abol- 
ishing school districts would be allowed 
to stand a sufficient time to test it; but 
a school ‘‘deestrick” in Cape Elizabeth 
has demanded an immediate special ses- 
sion of the legislature, to repeal the 
hateful law. That settles it! 








November, astronomers tell us, will 
prove to be an unusally interesting 
month in astronomical annals. The tran- 
sit of Mercury across the sun’s disc will 
take place on the 10th. The planets 
Mars and Jupiter, shining with nearly 
their greatest possible brightness, will 
illuminate the evening sky. 





Our correspondent, Geo. A. Cochrane, 
fruit exporter, Boston, says that the 
Liverpool market is one shilling off 
from prices during the week. The Lon- 
don market is steady, but the demand 
keeps good. All fruit that landed in 
sound condition sold promptly. Ship- 
ments for the week were: To Liver- 
pool, 34,689 barrels and cases; to Glas- 
gow, 7522 barrels and cases; to London, 
4982 barrels and cases. 





We have received from our friend and 
attentive correspondent, Mr. W. P. 
Atherton of Hallowell, a photograph of 
a field of potatoes of his raising this 
year, which is a “sight to behold.”” Mr. 
Atherton stands proudly in the midst of 
his products, ‘‘monarch of all he sur- 
veys.” In another column our cor- 
respondent describes this fruitful field 
of tubers, and tells our readers how he 
raises them. 





The letter on the second page by our 
‘intelligent and well posted Boston cor- 
respondent, Mr. George A. Cochrane, 
on the Butter and Butterine question, 
is somewhat out of the common course, 
and will-elicit interest on that account. 
Mr. Cochrane's training and experience 
have fitted him to look dispassionately 
at both sides of this question; and he 
undertakes to show that if farmers wish 
to drive Butterine from the market, they 
must turn out a better quality of Butter. 





.. There is heroism in common life, and 
even among the criminal classes. Tues- 
day morning of last week, Eddie Martin 
was lynched by a mob of one hundred 
men in Crittenden county, Ky. Martin 
was called upon after midnight. Open- 
ing the door he was seized by a dozen 
men who asked for information of Bill 
Goode, the pauper commissioner of the 
county. The mob told him they had 
come to hang him, but if he turned 
State’s evidence upon Bill Goode he 
would be spared. ‘If these are the only 
terms, gentlemen,”’ said Martin, j‘let the 
hanging proceed. Bill Goode has been 
my friend, and I will shield him.” The 
mob qfickly did its work, and left the 
dead body swinging from the limb of a 
tree. 





Isn’t it about time that public atten- 
tion was directed towards the protection 
of vjtal industries, now that the strong 
arm of the law is thrown about every 
pond, brook, mudhole, or single acre of 
wood land? Let present laws be en- 
forced, but before obliging every hunter 
to carry a telescope and critically ex- 
amine every bird or animai before he 
shoots; before rendering a man liable for 
catching fish on his own land and brooks, 
or protecting his growing crops, wouldn’t 
it be better to turn attention to some 
other important questsons, and so render 
the State as great a service as is now 
being so freely bestowed upon _compara- 
tively few individuals? Present enact- 
ments are.all right, future legislation 
must be miét® carefully guarded, or the 
rights of the many will be restricted for 


THE END OF ALEXANDER. 


Death comes alike to prince and po- 
tentate and slave—to the luxurious 
dwellers in high places, and the abject 
dwellers in the slums. The life of the 
mightiest and the saddest monarch in 
all Europe has come to anend. Alex- 
ander II[., the Czar of Russia, died at 
Livadia, Russia, at half past one o'clock, 
Thursday afternoon. The Czar was 
told on the Tuesday previous that he 
could live only a few days more. He 
listened composedly, and during the 
rest of the day he passed most of the 
time in disposing of his personal and 
family affairs. Then he calmly awaited 
the end, with consciousness broken only 
occasionally with short periods of coma. 
He said it was pleasant to feel that he 
could pass his last hours on Russian 
soil. Wednesday night he had no sleep. 
He was racked constantly by violent 
coughing and hemorrhages. His heart 
grew so weak it seemed to stop at times. 
These distressing symptoms became 
more accentuated at ten, Thursday 
morning, and shortly afterward the Czar 
rallied slightly. He was fully conscious. 
He wished the sacrament given him in 
the presence of his family, and received 
it with grateful fervor. An hour anda 
half later he was seized with violent 
spasms. It seemed as if death had 
come, but he rallied again at 12.30, and 
appeared free from pain and even com- 
fortable. But the weakening heart 
beats and breathing told his physician 
that the end was coming fast. He was 
conscious almost to the last moment. 
At 1.15 his eyes closed, and at 1.30 he 
ceased breathing. 

Alexander III. of Russia was born on 
the 26th of February, 1845, and was the 
second son of Alexander II. and the 
Princess Marie-Alexadroona of Hesse. 
His early education was directed by his 
mother, who was endowed with the 
most admirable qualities, and from 
whom he imbibed the principles of jus- 
tice and truth. Attwenty he was pro- 
claimed heir to the throne by his father, 
whose eldest son had succumbed to an 
incurable disease inherited from his 
mother. It was then that the heir 
apparent commenced preparing himself 
for his arduous duties by carefully 
studying governmental affairs, and 
showed the trend of his future policy by 
giving his support to the advancement 
of the Slavophile movement, and to the 
creation of a patriotic fleet. His power 
was almost immediately felt, and the 
people recognized in their future 
sovereign a man of upright purpose and 
of stern résolve. Physically he was of 
gigantic proportions, being six feet and 
four inches in height, and considered 
one of the most robust men of his em- 
pire. Like his father, he was contin- 
ually subject to long fits of melancholia, 
which have, without doubt, done much 
to aggravate his physical malady. In 
1866 he was betrothed to Sophie-Fred- 
eric-Dagmar, a daughter of the King of 
Denmark, a woman of most daring 
character, and who has always been 
beloved by the Russian people. Five 
children have been born to them, two 
girls and three boys, and the family 
relations of the Imperial household have 
been most delightful. 

Alexander came to the throne at a 
most critical period of Russian history. 
He was counseled by the clergy to save 
the church and the Holy Empire of 
Russia, and his dreams of marked politi- 
eal and social reforms seemed to vanish 
when his father, who had just freed the 
serfs from slavery, was assassinated in 
the streets by the mob whom he had 
endeavored to serve. His fate hung as 
if by a thread, and he shrank from his 
task. The empire was torn by civil 
factions and generally demoralized. 
His was the task of bringing cosmos out 
of chaos, and of establishing Russian 
affairs on a firm basis. 

Since his accession to the throne, in 
1881, Czar Alexander's life has never 
been for a moment safe. The anarchists 
who murdered his father—the father 
who gave release to twenty millions of 
serfs, and won freedom for ‘Bulgaria— 
followed the son with brutal determina- 
tion tothe end. He put the crown on 
his head at Moscow in 1883 with the 
dread of assassination in his heart, and 
with the assassin’s red hand shadowing 
him everywhere. He never gave audi- 
ence toastranger, but he watched his 
every movement lest he should see the 
flash of his dagger or hear the report of 
his pistol. He never travelled by rail- 
road from one palace to another without 
fearing that a nihilist mine would pre- 
vent him from reaching his destination. 
He never felt absolutely safe. Who can 
tell of the infinite sorrows of this strong, 
imperial life, bearing the burdens of a 
despotic system, and doomed at any 
moment to be extinguished? Under 
this fearful pressure some excuse may 
be found for the continuance of Siberian 
darkness, but even this, we believe, 
brightened under his rule. 

It was a terrible inheritance that Czar 
Alexander came into, with Europe com- 
bined against him, fearful of allowing 
him the exercise of the vast power that 
belonged tu him. Carrying out the great 
work begun by his father, however, he 
brought Russia out of the political in- 
significance into which she had been 
cast after the Crimean war. He broke 
the ignominious fetters, one by one, that 
had been bound around him, tore up 
paragraph after paragraph of treaties 
that had been forced upon his grand- 
father, created a splendid fleet in the 
Black Sea, and was only awaiting a fav- 
orable moment to rid his empire of the 
last vestage of her past shame by declar- 
ing the freedom of the Dardanelles, so 
that his war ships could pass in and out 
of his vast inland sea without let ox hind- 
rance, to complete a reign unstaigied by 
a single war. 

Czar Alexander won glorious victories 
for Russia during his unhappy reign. 
Europe began not only to feel his mighty 
power, though so sparingly used, but 
after he came to the moral aid and sup- 
port of the French Republic, he was 
acknowledged to be the arbiter and the 
guarantee of peace in Europe. In Asia 
he had done magnificent work for civiliz- 


duing barbaric princes, planting on the 
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Pacific. And wherever he has sent his 
troops the barren steppes have bloomed 
and blossomed like the rose. Those 
who blame him for his stern rule and 
iron grasp, must bear in mind his mon- 
archial heredity, and that the blessings 
of a free government cannot be accom- 
plished in a single generation. Certain- 
ly our own country has abundant reason 
to remember with gratitude the loyal 
moral support given by the rulers of 
Russia while we were passing through 
the throes of civil war. 

,, From every portion of the known 
world telegrams of condolence were 
showered upon the family of the 
deceased. There appears to be the 
most profound sorrow expressed in 
every quarter. 

At Livadia, Mass is said twice daily 
over the body in the presence of the 
Czarina, Nicholas II. and Grand Dukes. 
A priest in special robes performs the 
funeral rites with a swinging censer. 
Arrangements are proceeding at the 
Fortress church in St. Petersburg for 
the reception of Alexander’s body, The 
Czar and all the members of the imperial 
family will leave with the body of the 
late Czar for the capital Thursday (to- 
day). Along the route to be taken by the 
funeral train from Odessa to St. Peters- 
burg, special orders are given to all rail- 
road officials and the journey will occupy 
ten days, as the train will ‘stop at 
many towns for services and will 
remain two days in Moscow. 

The heir to the throne, Nicholas 
Alexanderrovitch, is in his twenty- 
seventh year. He was born May 18, 
1868. He is not conspicuous for his 
physical beauty, and it is said that he 
would have been set aside as heir to the 
throne by his disappointed father, but 
for the intervention of his mother, for 
the father despised the son’s namby 
pamby frame and did not take kindly 
to his tastes as a student. He is 
believed to be a man of much more 
volatile temperament than his father, 
not under the moral restraints that he 
was, and possibly not so mindful of the 
desirability of maintaining national 
peace. The destinies of one of the 
greatest powers in the world is now in 
the hands of a young and untried man, 
and the question of how he will perform 
his duty must be answered by events. 
Europe is anxious as to whether the 
young Tsar will have sufficient strength 
of will to rule this mighty empire which 
is harassed by so many turbulent fac- 
tions. Any swervance from the path of 
neutrality will bring upon the young 
monarch’s head such an outbreak of 
hostilities which might mean not only 
the loss of European equilibrium, but 
the disestablishment of the present 
united Empire of Russia. All eyes are 
turned to the new monarch and to the 
policy which he will inaugurate in his 
kingdom. 

The new Czar has been installed into 
office, and on Friday morning the Official 
Messenger at St. Petersburg published 
the first proclamation of Emperor Nichol- 
as II., of Russia, in which, after formally 
communicating to the nation the news of 
the death of his father, Alexander III., 
he says: ‘‘May knowledge console us that 
our grief is the grief of our entire beloved 
nation and may the nation not forget that 
strength and firmness of holy Russia has 
in its unity and unbounded devotion to us. 
In this sad and solemn hour in which we 
ascend our ancestral throne of Russian 
Empire and Czardom of Poland and 
Grand Duchy of Finland, indissolubly 
linked with it, we, however, remember 
the legacy left to us by our lamented 
father, and imbued with it, we in the 
presence of the Most High, take sacred 
vow to make our sole aim the peaceful 
development of power and glory of our 
peloved Russia, and happiness of all our 
faithful subjecis.’’ At nine o’clock in 
the morning the Imperial herald in bril- 
liant uniforms, attended by troops of 
trumpeters, announced the death of Al- 
Aexander III., and accession to the throne 
of Russia of Nicholas II. The heralds 
with their escorts traversed all the prin- 
cipal streets of the city, and after trum- 
peters had delivered three ringing blasts 
upon their trumpets, they made public 
the proclamation of the Emperor Nicho- 
las LI. 





Force Rules the World. 

Look for a moment at the brutal truth 
without blinking its significance. Japan 
by two bloody battles has won in a month 
what would not have been accorded her 
by decades of peaceful progress. Till 
yesterday she was merely an Asiatic 
State with whon, if the British Govern- 
ment did conclude a new treaty, it was 
done more for a readiness to humor the 
vanity of her rulers than as a formal rec- 
ognition of her rank. To-day she is 
everywhere recognized as one of the great 
Powers—possibly in the eastern seas the 
greatest Power. The Japanese are no 
longer humored or bullied, ridiculed or 
petted. They command the homage of 
respect, the recognition of awe. For 
Japan has shown that she can fight and 
win. She has proved her capacity to 
wield the thunder-hamme¢r of the modern 
Thor, her géhéra?# ¢it’ 'mianceuver many 
legions, her admirals can win naval bat- 
tles; alike on land and sea she has smitten 
down with leaden hail and iron shell the 
hosts of her enemies. And at 
once all nations bow down before the 
apparition of Japan militant, and admit 
with some dismay that a new and incal- 
culable displacement of the centre of 
gravity has taken place, and that all po- 
litical calculations will have to be recon- 
sidered in the presence of this new factor 
in the politics of the world. Was King 
Olaf then so far wrong when he chanted: 
Force rules the world. Has ruled it, will rule 


Meckness is weakness, Force is triumphant! 
It may not be so in the long run, but 
within the limited horizon visible to the 
conductors of European newspapers it 
seems only too manifestly true, and that 
impression reinforces most inopportune- 
ly all the forces which make for war in 
the world.—November Review of Re- 
views. 


Eleven thousand, eight hundred and 
seventy-five cornballs is Rockland’s con- 
tribution to out-of-town sweetness, this 





ation, conquétiag wild hordes and sub- fall. 
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On Tuesday, elections of Represen- 
tatives in Congress were held in all the 
States of the Union except Maine, 
Oregon and Vermont. Elections of 
State officers, etc., were held on the 
same day in thirty States. The result is 
asweeping victory for the republicans 
all along the line—a complete avalanche 
and thorough reversal of the vote of two 
years ago. On account of the great 
storm of Monday, the telegraphic lines 
were in a fearfully demoralized con- 
dition, but we are able to give results 
in most of the States. 

New York. The greatest interest of 
all was centered in this important State. 
Levi P. Morton, the republican candi- 
date for Governor, is elected by 100,000 
plurality over David B. Hill, the demo- 
cratic candidate. Morton came within 
3000 votes of carrying New York city, 
which usually rolls up from 40,000 to 
50,000 democratic majority. Thirty-nine 
republicans and six democrats are 
elected to Congress. The legislature is 
largely republican in both branches. In 
New York city Tammany meets its 
Waterloo. Grant, the democratic candi- 
date for Mayor, is defeated by Strong, 
republican, by 35,000; and the republi- 
cans carry both branches of the city 
government. The Board of Aldermen is 
republican for the first time in the his- 
tory of the city. Some of the later des- 
patches put Morton’s plurality at from 
125,000 to 150,000. Morton carries King’s 
county by 20,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS, The _ republicans 
carry the State for Greenhalge, Gover- 
nor, by over 60,000 plurality. The. re- 
turns show a net republican gain over 
last year of 30 per cent. The republi- 
cans elect twelve of the thirteen Con- 
gressmen; seven of the eight Councillors, 
and an overwhelming majority of the 
legislature. 

New HAmpsHrre. Republicans elect 
their Governor and legislature. Busiel, 
republican candidate for Governor, will 
have a plurality of 8,000 over Kent, demo- 
cratic, and a majority of 6,000 over all; 
that Sulloway, rep., will have a plurality 
upwards of 3,000 for Congress in the first 
district, and Baker, rep., nearly as much 
in the second district; that the republi- 
cans have carried nine of the ten counties, 
four or five councillor districts and will 
have a majority of ninety on joint ballot 
in the Legislature. 

ConNECTICUT. It is certain that the 
republicans have carried the State on 
the State ticket by from 5000 to 10,000. 
Besides this they have gained three 
Congressmen, Henry in the 1st District, 
Sperry in the 2d and Hill in the 4th. 
The republicans carry the entire Senate, 
and will have two-thirds of the House. 

New Jersey. The republicans have 
elected their State Senators and 47 
Assemblymen. The democrats have 
elected only 15 Assemblymen. The 
democrats have certainly elected 6 out 
of 8 Congressmen. 

RHODE IsLAND. Strongly republican. 

InpDIANA. The chairman of the re- 
publican State Committee claims In- 
diana by 60,000. Springer is defeated 
for Congress. 

Wisconsin. The State has gone re- 
publican by from 20,000 to 25,000. 

Oxnto. The democrats concede Ohio 
to the republicans by 100,000. The re- 
publicans have elected 10 out of 11 Con- 
gressmen. 

MINNESOTA. 





Gov. Nelson, republi- 
can, is reélected Governor by at least 
20,000 plurality. The Populists devel- 
oped considerable strength. The repub- 
licans appear to have a working majority 
in the legislature. 

MicHiGAN. The republicans have 
elected Rich for Governor, and the en- 
tire State ticket ‘by a plurality of from 
28,000 to 40,000; out of 12 Congress- 
men, and more than two-thirds of the 
legislature, thus securing the election of 
two republican Senators. & 

Virernta. The’ returns thus far re- 
ceived from all parts of the State indi- 
eate that the democrats have carried 
every district. The sixth is the most 
doubtful but the democrats claim that 
Ottee is elected. 

West Vireinsra. Wm. L. Wilson, 
author of the Wilson tariff bill is de- 
feated for Congress. Hurling, republi- 
can, is elected. 

Mississiprt. All the democratic Con- 
gressmen probably elected. 

InLinois. The democrats concede the 
State to the republicans by 20,000. Chi- 
cago went republican by about 10,000. 

Iowa. The entire republican State 
ticket has been elected by 50,000. 

MARYLAND. The republicans claim 
the State. Two republican Congress- 
men have been elected. 

KaANsAS. Morrill, republican, elected 
Governor. Long, republican, for Con- 
gress, is elected by 1000 plurality over 
Simpson, populist, and the State has 
gone republican by 10,000 plurality. 


ARKANSAS. Democrats elect all Con- 
gressmen. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Republican by 250,- 
000 majority. Democrats elect but 


three Congressmen, a republican gain of 
seven. 

Norta Dakora. Democrats prob- 
ably elected their candidate for Governor. 

CoLoraApo. Republican by 18,000. 

Wasuincton. Republican State tick- 
et elected by 5000 plurality. Republi- 
cans claim 14 majority on joint ballot in 
the legislature. 

CALIFORNIA. Returns coming in 
slowly. Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee claims the State by 
2000; San Francisco by 5000, the legis- 
lature and all seven Congressmen. 

Kentucky. In Breckinridge’s dis- 
trict, Owens, dem., has been snowed 
under by Breckinridge’s friends, and 
Denny, rep., is probably elected. 

GeorGia. This State elects a solid 
democratic delegation to Congress. 

As yet the vote for Congressmen 
throughout the country has not been 
tabulated, but it is thought that the re- 
publicans will have a majority of forty 
in the national House of Representatives. 

Latest. 

Dispatches received if this city yester- 
day afternoon, state that the republicans 
carry the House of Representatives by 
70 majority, and that they have carried 
thirty States, including Tennessee. 





I. W. Ford and several of his friends 
from down river went up to Ebeeme last 
week and returned Saturday night, hav- 
ing secured two deer and one monarch 
of the forest, and he was a big one. He 
stood seven feet high, not his head, but 
his shoulders, and his body was nine 
feet long. When stretched out from his 
nose to his hind feet he was about fif- 
teen feet. His horns by actual measure- 
ment spread four feet, four inches. 





Mr. Almon Dow, a resident of Bower- 
bank, states that sixty deer were killed 
last winter in close time by unknown 
parties, in the woods within a limited 
radius of his place. He suggests that 
the coming winter game wardens should 
look after the poachers in that locality, 
and put an end to this wholesale 


slaughter of game. ~~ 


A buck was killed im Atkinson, one 








day last week, by Mr. Harvey. 





DEATH OF DR. WILDER. 


Dr. Amos Wilder died at his home on 
State street, on Thursday morning last. 
He was born in Pembroke on the 13th 
of May, 1824, and consequently was 
seventy years and five months old. 
The Doctor’s ancestors came from Hing- 
ham, Mass. Dr. Wilder’s boyhood years 
were spent on the home farm and in his 
father’s store at Milltown, opposite 
Calais. In 1849, when twenty-five years 
of age, he went to. California, making 
the long six months’ trip “around the 
Horn,” as did all the “Forty-niners.” He 
remained in California until 1851, when 
he returned home with somewhat shat- 
tered health. He studied dentistry in 
Baltimore, and up to 1867 he practiced 
his profession in Calais and the sur- 
rounding country. Failing health forced 
him into less confining work, and 
twenty-seven years ago he removed to 
Augusta and boldly entered upon a new 
occupation, purchasing an interest in the 
oil cloth manufacturing plant at Hallo- 
well, the firm being Page, Wilder & Co. 
This business, barring a lease of five 
years, Dr. Wilder continued to his death, 
having many years ago acquired the 
full proprietorship. This establishment 
we have heretofore described in our 
columns, as almost the personification 
of neatness, and showing the ingenuity 
of the owner and proprietor in all its de- 
tails. There were no loose ends about 
that or anything else he had to do with. 
He had a reasoning, logical and inventive 
mind. He was a mechanic by birth and 
instincts. A skilled mechanic always 
commanded his admiration. He allied 
himself closely to such in the perfecting 
of his own inventions in connection 
with his factory, and in the mechanical 
contrivances which served as his di- 
versions. His researches in microscopy 
were not inconsiderable. He was a man 
of warm friendship, the soul of honor in 
all his transactions, and possessing a 
keen sense of true humor. Bearing 
about with him a disease that would 
have sent aless courageous man to his 
home and bed, he kept diligently at his 
daily tasks, moving among his fellows 
with a cheerful, brave and buoyant 
spirit, and giving up the battle only 
when Nature’s last checque was honored. 
We shall miss the warm hand-grasp of 
this true friend, who had a character 
and originality of his own, not always 
observed or recognized by the unthink- 
ing crowd, but keenly felt by those 
who were permitted to enter the inner 
sanctuary of his soul. 

He leaves a widow and three children, 
Dr. Julian Wilder of Augusta; Amos 
Parker, a newspaper man of Madison, 
Wis., and Miss Helen, who lives at home. 
The funeral, conducted by Rev. Mr. 
Williamson of the Congregationalist 
church, was observed at the late resi- 
dence of the deceased Saturday after- 
noon. The interment was in the ceme- 
tery at Hallowell. 





The First Snow Storm. 

The first snow storm of the season 
struck this community heavily on Mon- 
day evening. Nota large quantity fell, 
but it was accompanied by a most 
violent wind. 

It seems that the storm. prevailed 
quite generally throughout New Eng- 
land, and was so severe in Boston that 
the Kennebec steamer postponed its 
trip until Wednesday night. 

At Brattleboro, Vt., a heavy storm 
prevailed all day Monday, followed at 
night by a driving snow storm, the first 
of the season. Several inches fell on 
the hills, quite enough for good sleigh- 
ing if the highways were only frozen. 

At Barre, Vt., a snow storm prevailed 
all Sunday night and Monday. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., there was a 
heavy northeast storm of snow and rain. 

At Athol, Mass., they called it ‘‘the 
line storm.” It was followed by a per- 
fect blizzard. 

In Boston, the rain storm that pre- 
vailed Sunday turned to snow on Mon- 
day, accompanied by wind that blew 
about 25 miles an hour. The snow 
melted almost as fast as it fell, owing to 
the soft condition of the streets, making 
a mass of slush, disagreeable in the ex- 
treme. The high wind and accumulated 
snow hada disastrous effect upon the 
telegraph and telephone wires, and 
before 9, the New York wires of the 
Western Union began tu fail, and con- 
tinued to go down, until about 11 every 
wire to New York was useless. Not 
since the big blizzard of 1888 have the 
wires of the Western Union Company in 
New England been in such a demoral- 
ized condition. 

Reports from all along the coast state 
that the harbors are filled with vessels 
seeking shelter, but no special disasters 
are as yet reported. 





Insurance Rates Increased. 

Of great importance to every property 
owner is the acceptance by the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange of the report of 
the special committee on term business. 
By it the three year rates on mercantile 
risks will be advanced 25 per cent. and 
five year rates 33!, per cent. beginning 
Dec. 1. This means that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars more will have to 
be charged to insurance accounts, not- 
withstanding that some places in New 
England, such as Hartford and New 
Haven, have been practically debarred 
from term insurance for years. *The 
change will be specially felt in Massachu- 
setts and more particularly about Bos- 
ton, where term writing prevails. The 
special term committee has notified the 
chairmen of the various local committees 
of the necessity of a rearrangement of 
base or year rates by which a reduction 
is meant, but there the matter rests. 





Hon. H. C. Burleigh has just made an 
important sale of a number of his prize 
winning Sussex, toa breeder in Nash, 
ville, Tenn. This gentleman, after ex- 
amining Mr. Burleigh’s stock, went 
abroad and sought his fancy in the 
herds there, only to come back to Maine 
bred stock for what he wanted. This is 
a high compliment to.the State, and 
surely so to Mr. Burleigh. 





It is said that the male crow is de- 
licious eating. We commend this state- 


‘| ment to those of our political friends 


who are in the crow eating business this 
week, 





CITY NEWS. 

—The Journal folks have ordered a 
type-setting machine. 

—There was a violent thunder shower 
Wednesday, at midnight. 

— The Augusta House has been sleeked 
up by a coat of paint. 

—Sunday wasa fine November day, 
and the churches received the benefit of 
it in fair sized congregations. 

—During the past season the city has 
built a mile of sewers, and constructed 
a mile of sidewalks. 

—Dahlias in full bloom the 2d of Nov- 
vember is not a common sight in Maine. 
What a wonderful season. 

—Dr. F. E. Nye, formerly of Brooks- 
ville and later of Ellsworth, died recently, 
at the insane hospital. 

—The grave of Dr. Wilder, in the 
Hallowell cemetery, is in sight of his oil 
cloth factory where he labored daily for 
sO many years. 

—Miss Alice Whitney of this city has 
been elected assistant teacher at the 
William R. Smith grammar school. She 
is a graduate of the Cony high school 
and the State Normal School. 

—The Cushnoc hose carriage which 
was damaged the night of the false 
alarm, was brought out yesterday, from 
Chandler’s carriage shop, repaired and 
in good shape. 

—Tuesday evening, Rev. Mr. Newbert 
of the Unitarian church of this city, 
delivered his lecture on ‘Impressions of 
Concord,” in Waterville, for the benefit 
of the Unitarian church there. 

—The Bowdoin and Colby Freshman 
foot ball teams played here Saturday, 
in the rain. Bowdoin won, 10 to 0. 
The ground was too wet and slippery 
for the members of the Colby team, who 
are strapping big fellows. 

—A well developed foot ball player 
has the appearance of a full-blooded 
baboon, just escaped from ‘“‘the great 
moral show.”’ But then great sacrifices 
must be made for the sake of physical 
development. 

—The little children who are playing 
on or about the electric railroad track 
are in constant danger, and they ought 
to be made to understand that fact. 
The attention of parents is respectfully 
called to this fact. 

—It is hinted that next season Ex- 
Gov. Burleigh will remove the old 
Central House and the unsightly build- 
ings adjoining, and erect a stately and 
elegant mansion on the spacious lot. 
We trust this may prove to be the fact. 

—House building has been going on 
rapidly these pleasant days. Dr. 
Ricker’s house, opposite the Augusta 
house, is receiving its finishing touches. 
The new houses of Byron Boyd and 
Lewis A. Burleigh, on Western avenue, 
are being pushed forward rapidly. 

—After two or three months’ vaca- 
tion, during which thorough repairs 
have been made upon the chapel, re- 
ligious services will be resumed next 
Sunday afternoon at the Insane Hos- 
pital. Many of the patients take great 
interest in these services. 

—Rum doubtless has its ;lace in the 
economy of life, though it may be a 
very small one. A man having a bottle 
of rum in his pocket was hit by a train 
the other night, and the fellow would 
have been killed if it hadn’t been for 
the bottle. It answered as a good substi- 
tute for a bible. 

—Saturday evening Miss Carrie Ripley 
was united in marriage to Mr. C. E. Pur- 
ington by Rev. H. R. Purington of Cobb 
Divinity School. Mr. Purington is one 
of the partners of Purington Bros., just 
entering into the wood and coal business 
in Augusta, where the young couple will 
take up their residence this week. 

—The Edwards Mills Co. has been 
obliged to make a reduction of a little 
less than eight per cent. in the wages of 
their employés. They have gone 
through the dull times, thus far, with a 
full force, without cutting, but we are 
sorry to say that they feel obliged to do 
so now. 

—Mrs. Emma Getchell, who is in jail, 
convicted of murder in poisoning her 
husband nearly a year ago, at Sidney, 
has grown fleshy since her incarceration, 
and says that she weighs more now than 
at any previous period in her life. She 
has been at work all summer, making 
rugs and dresses, and her health has 
been excellent. 

—The installation of officers of Cush- 
noc Royal Arch Chapter was held 
Thursday evening, and R. E., Albro E. 
Chase of Portland, Grand King of the 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Maine, 
and D. G. H. P., H. 8S. Webster, were 
present. The impressive installation 
services were performed by Mr. Chase. 
After the ceremony a banquet was held 
in the hall, followed by brief remarks. 

—Willie Lovejoy, aged 13, was 
arrested by Deputy Marshal Bacheller 
Thursday morning, charged with steal- 
ing money from his aunt. He appeared 
before Judge Andrews of the Municipal 
court and was found guilty. As Willie 
has been in the habit of taking things in 
the past that did not belong to him, he 
was sent to the State Reform school at 
Cape Elizabeth. City Marshal Bean 
took the boy down to that place. 

—Bethlehem Lodge of Masons has 
had a year of unusual prosperity, having 
initiated 33 candidates. At the annual 
meeting, Thursday evening, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Albert T. Murphy, W. M.; John 
G. Rowe, S. W.; Charles A. Price, J. W.; 
Treby Johnson, Treas.; J. E. Blanchard, 
Sec.; Charles B. Adams, 8S. D.; Alfred 
P. Fifield, J. D.; George F. Hawes, 
William H. Reid, Frank B. Smith, 
Finance Committee. 

—A discussion is going on in some of 
the papers in regard to the utility of 
singing being taught in the public 
schools, some writers claiming that it is 
hurtful, and that immature voices may 
receive damage thereby. We can testify 
from personal observation and know!l- 
edge that the teaching of music in the 
public schools of Augusta has been a 
wonderful success, and that sweet and 
tuneful voices have been developed that 
otherwise would have remained dor- 
mant. 

—We are pained to announce the 
death of Miss Marion Bolan, the daugh- 
ter’pf the late Dr. Wallace Bolan, which 

rred Thursday evening, just as the 
setting sun was touching the western 
sky with departing beauty. She will bé 
remembered as a sweet and lovely girl, 
develupi into the graces of woman- 
hood, and as beautiful in mind as in 
person. But disease laid its cruel hands 
upon her, and though the battle for life 
was a brave one, the inevitable came, 
and the uncomplaining, patient sufferer 
passed into that realm where sickness 
and sorrow cannot come, but where 
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KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWs. 


—Monmouth apple buyers are j ; 
throp, paying $1.25 per barrel. > 
—Some of the corn packed ; ; 
throp is being shipped. = We 

—Eight persons were baptized 
received into the Methodist chase 
Waterville, Sunday. . 

—A few carloads of apples hay 
sent from East Readfield depot, be 
being the price paid for No. 1 Baldwix 
and $1.00 for number twos. ’ 

—It is said that Simon Clough, Mon. 
mouth, will begin operations this fall 
upon another set of buildings on Second 
street, near Mr. Fickett’s residence. 

—William Towns, aged 45, d 
dead in Gardiner, Thursday morning ot 
heart disease. Coroner Kilbreth of 
Hallowell was called, but he deemed an 
inquest unnecessary. 

—The Sunday School Associatio 
the towns of Litchfield, West Gentine 
Monmouth and Winthrop will be held at 
the Free Baptist church at South Mon- 
mouth on Wednesday, Novy. 21, 

—The shad fishermen aie afraid that 
the Kennebec shad will follow the 
—— ——- if the porgy seiners 

eep scooping them in and grindj 
them into chum. ones 

—Rev. O. C. Herbert of China has re. 
signed the pastorate of the First Baptist 
church, and has accepted a call from 
Worcester, Mass. He will remove there 
soon. 

—A Vassalboro woman started to go 
down her cellar stairs the other morning, 
and met a tramp just coming up, 
While she was calling her husband, the 
visitor escaped with a pie. The tramp 
will get on. 

—Mrs. John Northrop of Branch Mills 
had a very narrow escape last week in 
Waterville. While sitting in her car. 
riage, the horse backed a little, and the 
electric car hit the hind wheel, throwing 
Mrs. Northrop out upon her head. She 
is now doing well. 

—Gordon & Henry of Readfield are 
going to put in a large engine, and in 
addition to their other business will run 
a board circular, and shingle machine, 
This will be of great benefit to farmers, 
who now have to haul their iumber from 
four to six miles. 

—C. M. Bailey & Sons of Winthrop 
have increased their crews at their oil- 
cloth factories, and are pressed with 
orders. The blanket mill is also over- 
whelmed with work, and goods are 
shipped to customers as soon as manu- 
fact ured. 

—Monday morning Mr. Charles W. 
Allen of China was found dead in his 
room. He had risen and dressed, but 
feeling ill had again laid down, and when 
found was dead. It is probable that 
heart failure was the cause. He was 
from Halifax, N. S., a printer, aged 70, 
and had lived there about a year anda 
half. 

—The new hall of the Good Templars, 
which is being constructed in the second 
story of Hatch’s store at Readfield cor- 
ner, has the roof on, and it is expected 
that it will be ready for occupancy by 
the time snow flies. It will be the 
property of Maranocook Lodge No. 345, 
and has long been needed by them. Its 
dedication will be a most joyful event. 

—Mrs. F. S. Hamlet has resigned her 
position as teacher of drawing in the 
public schools of Hallowell, finding the 
work too great a burden in addition to 
household duties. She has given com- 
plete satisfaction, and was much liked 
by teachers and pupils. The schools 
secure as her successor her sister, Miss 
Alice M. Crosby. 

—The Hallowell Register says that the 
veteran Allen Drew, of that city, relates 
that when last in Philadelphia he met a 
gentleman 103 years old, born in Fort 
Weston, who was present at the ordina- 
tion of Parson Gillett, over the Old 
South Church in Hallowell. Thatseems 
like spanning the whole century with 
one life—for Parson Gillett was ordained 
in 1795. 


Supreme Judicial Court at Augusta. 

Harriet P. Ellis, petitioner vs. inhabi- 
tants of Winslow, a petition brought 
against the defendants to recover dam- 
ages to her house and lot in Winslow by 
reason of the alleged raising of the road 
in front of her premises. Defendants 
deny that the petitioner has suffered any 
damage from their acts. They admit 
raising the road about nine inches in the 
centre, last fall, but none at the sides, 
and claim that if they did any filling 
before that time, it was more than 4 
year previous to the bringing of this 
petition, and, therefore, the plaintifl, 
under the statute, cannot recover if she 
was damaged. Verdict for plaintiff for 
$122.76. 

The court took up the bill of inter- 
pleader in the case of the late Albert 
C. Carr of Winthrop. Carr had a cer- 
tificate for $4000 in the Supreme Com- 





mandery of the United Order of the 
Golden Cross of the World, originally 
payable to his wife, who deceased in 
1886. He deceased without designating 
any other beneficiary. His administra- 
tor claimed the $4000 asa part of the 
estate, while the heirs, the three chil- 
dren, claimed that their mother having 
deceased, it went to them under the 
statutes of the State, and did not form 
any part of their father’s estate for the 
benefit of creditors. The court decided 
that the heirs were entitled to the 


money, and it has been paid over 
them. 


W. D. Harrington vs. A. ©. Stilphen. 
This is an action for money had and re- 
ceived, money put into defendant’s hands 
to be paid in the event of the ending of 


acertain law suit. The Judge ordered 
a verdict for the plaintiff. 

Augustus Thomas has brought 40 
action against the town of Mt. Vernon 
for personal injuries caused by alleged 
defects in the highway. This case '® 
now on trial. 

Mr. Thomas Cotton of 
who is 86 years old, and who thinks 
nothing of takitig a ten-quart pail full of 
eggs in his hand, walking to the village 
four miles distant, exchanging the ege* 
for groceries and walking back home— 
Uncle Thomas thinks he has solved the 
question how to keep young. He tells 
the Oxford County Advertiser that he 
attributed his remarkable preservatio® 
and uniform good health largely to the 
fact that, although he has kept house 
for over sixty years, he has never had any 
of the new fangled notions called stoves 
of any kind in his house. 


The steamer Sagadahoc goes 0” the 
marine railway this week, to receive 
extensive repairs and improvements, 
after which she will retire to Houghtos 
Bros.’ wharf, Bath, where she will pas* 
the winter, the Kennebec, when the se* 
son ends, going to Wiscasset. 


Charles B. Theriault shot ten part 
ridges, the other day, near the Van 
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tems of Haine Hetvs. 


~ City Hall, Portland, is to have new 
scenery. 

Melvin Palmer has been appointed 
postmaster at East Fairfield, vice 
George H. Pishon. 

There is a prospect that the New Eng- 
land Furniture Company of Westbrook 
may move to Morrill’s Corner. 

The demand for rents in Caribou is 
increasing. At present there are more 
seekers after rooms and stores than can 
possibl y be accommodated. 

John Smith of Brighton has caught 
four bears. These are more than have 
been caught in that town for some time. 
They have not killed many sheep. 

Maine Central stations at Orono, Web- 
ster and Great Works, were entered by 
purglars,” Sunday night, and one safe 
was blown. Nothing of any value was 
found. 

The valuable stallion, Paris Boy, while 
being exercised Sunday afternoon at 
South Paris, collided with a team driven 
by Mrs. W. A. Porter. A shaft was 
driven through his neck, causing his 
death in 10 minutes. 

Benjamin Collins, an old resident of 
Blaine, 86 years of age, never saw @ 
railway car until a few days ago. He 
was given a reserved seat beside the en- 
gineer and was very much pleased with 
his free ride over the B. & A. 

Fourteen bushels of grain were stolen 
from the barn of Aurice Flanders at 
North Dexter, one night last week. 
The thief was tracked to Sangerville 
where oats were found in an express 
wagon. 

The Waldo county supreme court at 
Belfast, Judge Strout presiding, ad- 
journed Monday after a three weeks’ ses- 
sion, principally devoted to criminal 
matters. Twenty-three divorces were 
granted. 

A young man in Penobscot, being hard 
up fora drink, swallowed a small bottle of 
arnica, supposing it be Jamaica ginger. 
A stomach pump and a skilful doctor 
saved his life. That young man thinks 
he will try water next time, just for a 
change. 

Mr. E. W. Genthner of Guilford isa 
living witness of the result of being 
thrown from a bicycle. His lower 
lip was torn away from the gum, his 
upper lip cut in two and his head and 
face generally demoralized, It must 
prove quite a serious accident for him. 

Ahorse stolen from Fred Burkhard, 
Portland, Sunday, was found, Thursday 
morning, ina shed in the rear of Milli- 
ken & Tomlinson’s on Commercial 
street inthatcity. It was blanketed and 
well fed, had been driven considerable 
but not abused. 

W. E. Berry and W. E. Hayward of 
the Kennebec Fishing Association, were 
in Auburn, Wednesday, and took 4000 
youngtrout from the hatchery, which 
they will liberate in Wheeler brook, a 
well known trout brook which runs into 
Lake Maranocook. 

At Bethel, J. N. Hodsdon has just 
completed one of the finest stone dams 
in the State. It is 280 feet long, 20 high, 
20 inches at bottom and 8 on top, having 
a flowage of one and one-half miles. It 
will furnish power for a large wood 
working factory to manufacture spool 
stock, ete. 

In the case of Alfred W. Houston of 
Wiscasset, charged with obtaining 
money under false pretenses, the 
jury, after deliberating seven hours, 
was unable to agree. On the remaining 
indictments Houston will be tried at the 
next term of court. Bail was furnished 
by his friends. 

The other night about sunset as Isaac 
Page of Bowdoinham was returning 
from work he-saw # young bear in’ the 
woods near his home. It followed the 
wall for a short distance then left and 
entered an orchard near by. He 
watched and followed it until it disap- 
peared, 

The schooner James G. Blaine while 
coming into Gloucester, Mass., harbor, 
collided with the schooner Henrietta 
Francis, of Portland, breaking her main 
boom and doing other damage. The 
Blaine also ran into the schooner Josie 
Johnson of Boston, smashing dories, 
breaking rails and doing considerable 
other damage. 

Richard Dresser, Esq., formerly Judge 
of the municipal court in Auburn, died 
at the residence of his daughter, Mrs. 
Roberts, at Buffalo, N. Y., Wednesday 
night. Judge Dresger was for many 
years a respected and active citizen of 
Auburn, He was 75 years old. The 
remains were interred in Auburn. Judge 
Dresser had many warm friends in 
Auburn and Lewiston. 

E. T. Spencer of Dover, the well 
known lumberman, has been to Shirley 
to make arrangements for his winter 
operations. He will have two sets of 
camps and employ twenty-five to thirty 
men. Indications now are that about 
the usual annual amount of lumber will 
be cut in Maine the coming winter, al- 
though there is complaint among oper- 
ators of a scarcity of help. 

Lysander Knox, a Corinna farmer, 
committed suicide by hanging, Saturday 
morning. The act was probably done 
in a moment of tempvurary insanity 
caused by financial troubles. He evi- 
dently repented the deed, as he called 
lustily for help. His wife went to his 
assistance and cut the rope but he was 
dead. Mr. Knox was about 55 years 
old and leaves a widow and three child- 
ren. 

A well dressed man hired a team of 
Mr. H. L. Symonds of Chapel street, 
Lewiston, to go to Danville Junction. 








‘He drove directly to Bath and putting 


the team ina stable took the boat for 
Boston. As the team was not returned 
the owner applied to City Marshal H. 
E. Teel who sent out postal cards des- 
cribing the horse. The Bath police 
found the team and it was returned. 
The thief claimed to be canvassing for a 
hewspaper. He did not give*his name, 
While M. L. Damon and family of 
Charlotte were away from home for a 
few hours, their house was entered by 
some person or persons, who seemingly 
helped themselves to whatever they 
most needed or desired. Two jars of 
preserves and about fifty lbs. of flour 
Were missing, also two pies which were 
in the cellar. They were generous 
enough to leave the empty plates on the 
kitchen table. Things of this kind 
rarely occur in that quiet neighborhood. 
_, Business is rushing with the Bloomfield 
Shoe Company, Skowhegan. Several 
hew cutters were put to work last week, 
4 lot of new machinery has lately been 
added, and the prospect is favorable for 
4 large business all winter. The last 
pay roll for two weeks was over $3400. 
he Skowhegan Coat Shop, after a 
shut-down of over a year, started up 
Monday morning. The firm of Miller & 
Wyman has been dissolved and the busi- 
hess will hereafter be carried on by C. 
Be Miller. The work is all done for 
ston wholesale houses. 








Something for Nothing. 

For a limited time, any one sending 
Us the names and addresses of five or 
or people, who are suffering from any 

Toat or lung trouble, and a two cent 
stamp for 
of Angier’s letter scales, 


Hood’s Cured 


After - 


Others Failed 


Scrofula in the Neck—Bunches All 
Cone Now. 





Sangervi.le, Maine. 


“©. I. Hood & Oo., Lowell, Mass.: 
“Gentlemen:—I feel that I cannot say enough 
in favor of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. For five years 
I have been troubled with scrofula in my neck 
and throat. Several kinds of medicines which 
I tried did not do me any good, and when I com- 
menced to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla there were 
large bunches on my neck so sore that I could 


Hood’s** Cures 


not bear the slightest touch. When I had taken 
one bottle of this medicine, the soreness had 
gone, and before I had finished the second the 
bunches had entirely disappeared.” BLANCHE 
ATWOOD, Sangerville, Maine. 

N.B. Ifyou decide to take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
tilla do not be induced to buy any other. 








Hood’s Pills cure constipation by restor- 
ing the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal 








The Deaf and Dumb. 

There are two institutions for the deaf 
and dumb patronized by the State, the 
American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Hartford, Conn., and the Portland 
school. At the Hartford institution the 
State pays $175 per year for each scholar, 
but notice has been served that after 
March 1st the cost will be raised to $200. 
There are now thirteen pupils at the 
asylum from Maine supported by the 
State, as follows: Alfred Blyer, King- 
man; Clement B. Blakney, Fairfield; 
Samuel G. Field, Bangor; George W. 
Erwin, South Windham; James F., 
John C. and Eddie M. Jellison, Monroe; 
Alfred Perry, Fairfield; Susie B. Abbott, 
Bucksport; Sarah O. Anderson, Smyrna 
Mills; Lulu Mayo, Burnham; Margaret 
McSorley, East Hampden; Ella F. Tobey, 
Kittery Point. The law allows the 
scholars to remain ten years, but few 
stay as long as that. Besides being 
taught to articulate and make their 
thoughts manifest, by the most approved 
methods, they are instructed in trades 
by which they may earn a livelihood, 
as many of them do after leaving the 
institution. 

The Portland school for the deaf and 
dumb has about fifty State pupils, the 
advantages there not being much differ- 
ent than at Hartford. 


Earthquake Shocks. 

Juan Maria Sojores, a celebrated 
weather and earthquake prophet of 
Colima, Mexico, made public the pre- 
diction five years ago that the Colima 
volcano would enter into an active State 
about the middle of November, 1894, 
and that this renewal of its eruptions 
would be preceded by the severest earth- 
quake shocks ever known on the Pacific 
coast of Mexico, resulting in great loss of 
life and property. As the time ap- 
proaches for the fulfilment of this 
prophecy, the excitement among the 
poorer classes of people living in the 
vicinity of the volcano is growing intense, 
and many persons are leaving their 
homes until the dreaded period is passed. 
Sojores claims that his prophecy is based 
on scientfic principles. 








One of the biggest undertakings in 
water works construction in the State of 
Maine is that part of the Bath water 
works extension that must cross the 
Kennebec river to give the city a water 
supply from Nequasset lake in Wool- 
wich. From the Bath shore to the Wool- 
wich side is nearly 3000 feet and the 
depth of water from 40 to 50 feet at low 
tide. The 16 inch pipe, each section 12 
feet long, is put together on a scow and 
lowered to the bottom of the river by 
means of a long slide inclined at an angle 
of 25 degrees. Three serious accidents 
have occasioned the managers much 
trouble, but the work will be carried 
through in spite of difficulties. The 
different pieces of pipe are connected 
by movable elbow joints, making the 
whole an immense flexible tube. 





Mrs. Grant is still in Washington, the 
guest of her daughter, Mrs. Sartoris. It 
is probable that she may conclude to 
buy a home at the capital for herself, 
and regard Washington as her perma- 
nent residence. Young Algernon Sar- 
toris will return to England and enter 
Oxford this winter, but will make 
America his future home. The oldest 
daughter, Vivian, is in England, where 
she is at school, bat the youngest, Rose 
Mary, is with her mother. 








In good health is this :Keep the 
blood pure and free : That means 
Keep the Kidneys healthy. The 
"How?"is answered by: Use 
Dr Bukers Kidney Pills 
d specific for all diseases of the Kid- 
neys, Bladder and Urinary Organs. 
Look to the blood stretinerThe Hidneys. 
i Carpay, Ringer e } 35a} 








Communications. 
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head of the stump a profusion of large 
leaves sprang out. About three-fourths 
of the piece are like sample. Many of 
them have large bottoms, and rotten 
and hollow. I have been considerably 
exercised over this monstrusity, trying 
to come to some conclusion, to deter- 
mine whether it is the heavens or earth 
that affects the turnip crop, as I have 
recently been informed by several 
farmers that are having the same ex- 
perience, Will the Maine Farmer please 
give information concerning this matter? 

Iseem to be full of trouble. I also 
send sample ofa grass that I do not 
know the name of, that came up with 
the herdsgrass that was sown last spring 
on perfectly clean sod, and nearly cover- 
ing the ground, and grows very rank. 
Several farmers have seen it, and none 
are able to give itaname. I am well 
aware that farmers are losing more by 
poor and foul seed than any other thing 
on the farm. Everybody knows that. 
Then why not save our own seed, 
especially grass seed, as we did forty 
years ago? and then we shall know what 
we are sowing, and no guess work about 
it. IfIlive another year, I will savea 
piece of grass for seed. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD. 
NO. 2. 


BY. C. E. SMITH. 

The weather and fates being propitious 
on the morrow, we continued on our 
way. Joining Northborough is West- 
borough, with its 5200 inhabitants. This 
town, like its neighbor Shrewsbury, has 
decreased in population. But the in- 
mates of its reform school have increased, 
so they now number about 250. There 
are five cottages containing from 40 to 
50 boys each. Each cottage has a Super- 
intendent and matron, housekeeper, 
seamstress and teacher. There are no 
fences around the buildings, but they 
are all open to the highway. Lots of 
the boys were out to play; they seldom 
run away. There isalarge farm con- 
nected with the institution, on which 
the boys doalarge part of the work. 
The farm did not look as if it was very 
well carried on, and the stables were 
very dirty and slack, and reflected no 
credit on an institution supported by 
the State, although they were in charge 
of a graduate from the agricultural col- 
lege at Amherst. 

The village of Hudson, through which 
we next passed, still showed sad evidence 
of its late destructive fire. In a few 
hours a half million dollars was swept 
away. But the work of rebuilding was 
fast going on, and the buildings being 
erected are improvements upon those we 
saw there afew weeks before the fire. 
The population is about 5000, it having 
increased during the last decade about 
20 per cent. 

North of here we come into Clinton. 
Though Clinton is only a village, yet it 
contains 11,000 inhabitants. You see it 
takes twelve thousand inhabitants to 
make a city in Massachusetts. Clinton 
isa very pretty place, and is growing 
fast. Here is the Bigelow Carpet Co., 
said to be the largest in the country; 
also the Clinton Woven Wire Co. which 
makes most of the wire screen and wire 
netting we use. The immense tower in 
which they dry the painted wire cloth, 
and which was burned last year, has 
been rebuilt, and great improvements 
have otherwise been made since we were 
there before. Here is held the Worces- 
ter East Fair, and some of the exhibits 
were superior to those we saw at the 
N. E. Fair at Worcester. The display of 
flowers by the Thayers of Lancaster was 
very fine indeed. The spaces occupied 
by each of the three brothers were about 
12 by 15 feet, and were banked with 
rare and beautiful flowers, ferns, palms 
and orchids, finer than any of the dis- 
plays of the florists at the N. E. Fair. 
Another attractive feature was the 
Grange exhibits. Special premiums 
were given for the best displays by 
Granges, and several took advantage of 
the occasion, and it put us in mind of 
some of the exhibits we saw in the 
different State buildings at the World’s 
Fair. 

The town of Lancaster contains the 
residences of several gentlemen who do 
business in Boston and other large cities, 
and live here in the summer. Chief 
among these are the Thayer brothers. 
The farm consists of nearly 300 acres. 
The grounds are laid out with a rich 
profusion of rare shrubs and flowers 
and beautiful drives. The green houses 
were worth going a day’s journey to 
see. In one, a bench 4 feet by 20 was 
entirely filled with chrysanthemums, 
This is, we think, the finest collection in 
New England. Here were every desira- 
ble variety known, from the little flower 
no larger than a daisy to the rare 
blossoms 7 inches in diameter. 
Everything around the farm is on just 
as superior scale, the 15 acres of corn 
was excellent, and the large herd of 
cows was good to look upon. There 
were apples, pears, peaches, plums and 
grapes in abundance. John E. Thayer 
is very much interested in agriculture. 
He is President of the Worcester East 
Agr. Society, and we think President of 
the New England Horse Breeders’ 
Association. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A GOOD CROP OF CORN. 


BY M. B. SANBORN. 

Mr. Editor: In answer to yours of 
the 19th, in regard to my corn crop, will 
say: I broke up three acres of ground 
last fall, nine inches deep; spread_on 
twenty loads of barn yard manure to the 
acre, and harrowed it in well with a 
spring-tooth harrow. In the spring I 
prepared the ground as early as possible, 
and harrowed it once a week until about 
the twentieth of May. Then planted it 
in rows, four feet apart, witha King of 
the Cornfield planter, using five hundred 
pounds of Bay State fertilizer to the 
acre. Hoed it twice, doing most of the 
work with the cultivator. Some of it 
drowned out and the crows took some, 
but I had over three hundred bushels of 





The corn was of the eight rowed variety. 

I think any one can raise their own corn 

a great deal easier than they can buy it, 

and then have the corn fodder thrown in. 
Greene, Oct. 29. 


WINTER BOARD MEETING OF MAS8SA- 
CHUSETTS AGRICULTURISTS. 


Secretary Sessions takes time by the 
forelock, and announces the three days’ 
winter meeting of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture in ample season 
for all interested to make plans to at- 
tend. This year it is to be held at New- 
buryport, Dec. 4th, 5th and 6th, with the 
following interesting and valuable pro- 
gramme: 

Tuesday, Dec. 4, 10 A. M.—Business 
meeting of the board. 

1.30 P. M:—Address of welcome by his 
honor the Mayor, and reply by the Chair- 
man of the Local Committee. 

2.00—Lecture on “Industrial Educa- 
tion,” by Dr. C. S. Murkland, Durham, 
N. H., President of the New Hampshire 
Agricultural College. 

2.30—Lecture, “Salt Marsh Hay,’’ by 
Prof. G. H. Whitcher, Durham, N. H 
Director of the New Hampshire Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Evening—Lecture, ‘“‘The Nutrition of 
Soil, Plant, Beast and Man,” to include 
advanced methods of; cooking food with 





- 


Atkinson, Boston. 

Wednesday, Dec. 5, 10 A. M.—Lecture, 
“How to Keep up the Fertility of Onr 
Farms,” by Prof. Wm. P. Brooks, Am- 
herst, Professor of Agriculture, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. 

2 P. M.—Lecture, ‘‘Summer and Winter 
Feeding of Dairy Cows,”’ by Prof. J. W. 
Robertson, Ottawa, Dairy Commissioner, 
Dominion of Canada. 

Evening—Reception to the Board of 
Agriculture by citizens of Newburyport 
and others. 

Thursday, Dec. 6, 10 A. M—Lecture 
“Comparison of Eastern and Western 
Farming,” by Prof. J. W. Sanborn, Gil- 
maaton, N. H., agricultural editor of the 
Mirror and Farmer, formerly with the 
New Hampshire Agricultural College. 

2 P. M.—Lecture, “Insecticides and 
Fungicides and Their Practical Applica- 
tion,”’ by Prof. S. T. Maynard, Amherst, 
Professor of Horticulture, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

Geo. M. Whitaker, assistant executive 
officer of the State Dairy Bureau, will be 
present with a tester, and will test any 
samples of milk which may be brought 
in by farmers interested in that line of 
investigation. 

It is expected that there will be an 
exhibit of various kinds of fruit evapo- 
rators, under the direction of Prof. 
Maynard and his assistants, and that 
practical demonstration of the method of 
evaporating fruit will be given. 

It is also expected that there will be 
an exhibit of various kinds of spraying 
apparatus, also under the direction of 
Prof. Maynard and his assistants, with 
explanations and illustrations of the 
best methods of using. 

It is much to be regretted that these 
are the dates fixed upon by Secretary 
McKeen for the Dairy Meeting at Farm- 
ington, otherwise many of our Maine 
farmers would step across the border to 
hear the noted speakers advertised, es- 
pecially Prof. Sanborn and the justly 
celebrated dairy expert, Prof. J. W. 
Robertson. 


The Slaughter of Game. 
The wanton killing of game in Maine 
is made the subject of a column or so in 
Sunday’s Boston Herald. The Herald 
prefaces its remarks ip this way: 

None but a pessimist sportsman can 
look with patiénoe onthe destruction of 
game in Maine this season, one result of 
which will probably be some recasting 
of the game protection laws on lines 
better suited than the present statutes 
to the ends aimed at. 


The Herald quotes a correspondent as 
follows: ler 


Reports of the horrible slaughter of 
the game in Maine continue to come in, 
and it is feared that unless the killing of 
females be checked by law, moose and 
caribou will soon be extinct, and the 
supply of deer will fall off rapidly. All 
true sportsmen feel that the State made 
a great and unpardonable mistake in 
taking the protection off cow moose. It 
may now be too late to rectify the error, 
unless the killing of moose, both male 
and female, is stopped for a period of 
years, being made punishable by a very 
heavy penalty, or the beginning of the 
open season changed to Oct. 15, which 
would stop the calling, as the breeding 
period is practically over then. The law 
prohibiting the sending of game out of 
the State by express has had a beneficial 
effect, but this statute has, it is report- 
ed, been violated on many occasions this 
year. It should be rigidly enforced. 
With the exception of 1893, when a 
great many sportsmen went to Chicago 
instead of Maine, the history of the big 
and small game in the State for the past 
few years is, in fact, to a greater or less 
degree, one of continuous slaughter, 
hounding, jacking, snaring and crust- 
hunting—any way to kill. 

Fish are also sharing the same fate, 
for, while the restocking of certain 
waters is under way, Passadumkeag and 
other streams, which a few years ago 
afforded good fishing, have been dyna- 
mited and weired until they are practi- 
cally ruined as fine trout brooks, and the 
privilege of fishing through the ice, 
which is accerded to natives during 
February, March and April, has been 
taken advantage of by non-residents, so 
that the fishing season is practically from 
January to October. We doubt there 
being in any country a finer shooting 
and fishing territory of equal extent 
open to the public and more notoriously 
abused. 

The Herald also quotes a correspond- 
ent, who writes from Houlton, making 
sensational charges against the wardens. 
The correspondent says :— 

On my return frormfi’Kineo I made a 
detour to Monson, on:the Monson branch 
railroad, and met Hon. J. F. Sprague, 
one of the leading sportsmen of Maine, 
and Mr. Phinney, senator elect. I was 
informed that from Long Pond stream, a 
tributary of Lake Onawa, a pers.n took 
in closed time, 275 trout that would hot 
half fill a five-pound basket, and that 
bait could be procured of one of their 
wardens in closed time. 

In all the towns I visited in Piscataquis | 
county and along the line of the Bangor 
& Aroostook railroad from Milo, in con- 
versation with gentlemen of undoubted 
veracity, I hear the same complaint of 
inefficient wardens. 

The most outrageous forms of poach- 
ing are of cgmmon occurrence. Deer are 
chased by dogs in many places. I am 
informed that a warden reces ‘ly ap- 
pointea in this town is a man who never 
goes into the woods without a dog. 

The demand of the sportsmen with 
whom I have conversed everywhere is 
for more and better wardens. 


George Knights of ,Puland, the wife 
murderer, is the oldest man in the State 
prison, and perlraps-the. most harmless. 








a practical demonstration, by Edward | § 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Proclamation by the President. 

The American people should gratefully ren- 
der thanksgiving and praise to the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe, who has watched them 
with kindness and fostering care during the 
yeor that has posses ; they should also with 

umility and faith supplicate the Father of 
all mercies for continued blessings, aqoonding 
to their n ; and they should, by deeds o: 
charity, seek the favor of the giver of every 
good and perfect gift. f 

Therefore I, Grover Cleveland, President of 
the United Sta’ do hereby appoint and set 
apart Tuursday, the 29th day of November, 
instant, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer 
to be kept and observed by all the people of 

e land. 

On that day let our ordinary work and busi- 
ness nded, and let us meet in our 
accustomed places of worship and give 
thanks to Almighty God for our preservation 
asa nation, for our immunity from disease 
and pestilence, for the harvests that have re- 
warded our husbandry, for a renewal of na- 
tional prosperity, and for every advance in 
virtue aud intelligence that has marked our 


growth as a people. 
And with our thanksgiving let us pray that 
these bless: may be multiplied unto us; 


e8s. 
in our places of worship and praise, as 
well as in the happy reunions of kindred and 
friends on that day, let us invoke divine ap- 
proval b generously remembering the poor 
and needy. Surely e who has given us com- 
fort and plenty will look upon our relief of 
the destitute and our ministrations of charity 
as the work of hearts truly teful and as 
proofs of the sincerity of our thanksgiving. 
itness my hand and the seal of the United 
States, which I have caused to be hereto af- 
x 


Done at the city of Washington on the first 
f November, in the year of our 
eighteen hundred and ninety-four, and of 
the independence of the United States the 
one hundredth and nineteenth. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 
W. Q. GresHAm, Secretary of State. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE BCATMAN’S DELAY. 


BY GEORGE TABER. 
A pilgrim, blind, aged seventy-four. 
(Crippled thirty-six years and more) 
Waiting this side the shining shore, 
For the Boatman to come and take me o’er. 


And when I ask, why this delay? 
Answer comes, “Only God can say, 
Hold thyself ready to go or stay, 

Christ is the Light, the Door, the Way.” 


May, at the fruition of faith in Thee, 
The clear and joyful summons be 
“Tis morning; the Boatman is calling thee.” 
God in eternity then shall I see. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass, Oct. 23. 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 





—Kennebec Pomona meets with Clin- 
ton Grange, Nov. 14, at 10 o'clock 
A. M., with the following programme: 
ist, opening exercises and business}; 2d, 
topic, ‘‘How shall we feed our cows to 
obtain the best results in butter pro- 
duction?” opened by O. Meader, Albion. 
Recess for dinner. P. M.—lst, half 
hour entertainment by members of Clin- 
ton Grange; 2d, “Problems of the 
Hour,” address by Dr. G. M. Twitchell, 
Augusta; 3d, ‘‘Can the fertility of our 
farms be kept up by the use ef com- 
mercial fertilizers alone?” Discussion 
opened by James Low of Clinton. 
Music furnished by Clinton Grange. A 
general attendance is desired. 

SECRETARY. 

—Wales Grange, with its one hundred 
and twenty-five members, has demon- 
strated that it is possible, without im- 
posing burdens, to arrange and conduct 
an all day’s meeting without being in 
the least dependent upon the organized 
bodies of the State. There is no reason 
why scores of others cannot do the same, 
and so infuse new life into the members 
and whole community. The institutes 
of the State cannot be scattered over 
all the territory, and the meetings of 
Pomona must be somewhat restricted, 
but every Grange can arrange for at 
least. one full day’s meeting without 
trouble and be assured of lasting bene- 
fits. Try it, brothers. 


—The next meeting of Cumberland 
County Pomona Grange will be with 
Gorham Grange, Nov. 14th, at 10 A. M. 
The programme: Opening ceremonies; 
transaction of business; response to 
address of welcome, by Bro. C. M. 
Stuart of Windham; question for dis- 
cussion, ‘“‘What is the greatest danger 
that threatens our nation at the present 
time?”” Opened by Bro. Bickford of 
Gorham, and Bro. Levi Jordan of Ray- 
mond. 


—The new Grange Hall in Brownville 
is now nearly completed, and the order 
will probably hold its next session in 
the building. It is two stories high, 
and will cost some $1500. 

—Hampden Grange made a most sat- 
isfactory success of a fair which it held 
recently, clearing $110 from the event. 


—Wales Grange mapped out a full 
programme for an all day meeting Sat- 
day, intending it to be fully up to the 
standard of the institutes held, but be- 
cause of bad weather and business en- 
gagements two of the speakers failed 
to materialize, and the burden of the 
day fell on Bro. G. M. Twitchell. In 
spite of the storm which raged with fury, 
a good number were present, and the 
informal discussions of much interest. 
In the forenoon Bro. Twitchell spoke on 
“Advanced Methods in Dairy Work,” 
emphasizing the importance of a study 
of cow character and intelligence, also a 
better appreciation of the relation the 
nervous furctions play in the production 
of milk and butter fats. Inthe after- 
noon the subject of the lecture was ‘‘The 
Problems of the Hour,” being a discus- 
sion of various vexed questions now 
facing the people of this. country, and 
especially that great problem resulting 
from the opening up of the immense 
wheat fields of Russia, central India 
and Egypt, and the threatened closing 
of outside markets to our home pro- 
ducers. The discussion of this ques- 
tion occupied the entire afternoon. In 
the evening the work of the Grange 
and conferring of degrees rounded out 
a full day’s session, and sent every mem- 


ber home happy and full of fresh 
courage. 
—The next meeting of Penobscot 


County Pomena, Grange)..will: be held 
with Sebasticook Grange, Newport, Nov. 
24, J. M. VALENTINE, Sec’y. 





Pardon Cases. 
The Governor and council held a 
meeting at the State House, Thursday, 
and pardons were granted to William 
Co fran and James H. Goodwin. 
Cofran, 23 years of age, was sentenced 
to two years at Thomaston for forgery. 
He lives in Sanford and was tried before 
the supreme judicial court at Alfred, 
where he was sentenced. The petition 
for his pardon stated that he had affixed 
the name to the paper in order to secure 
the $500 that Miss Abbie A. Applebee, 
whose name he used, intended that he 
should have out of his estate. He had 
lived with Miss Applebee ten years and 
been treated very kindly. Miss Apple- 
bee died Sept. 23, 1893, and had endeav- 
ored to secure some of the property. 
He was committe. the first of October. 
James H. Goodwin was lodged in Ban- 
gor jail for robbery and is very low with 
consumption. A petition was presented 
stating that he would die if not released 
and cared for. Mr. Jordan, Secretary of 
the Y. M. OC. A. of Bangor, was here 
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Poennes te ieee es vy age. 
Mieah Norton ingfi is 75 years of 








sound corn, besides a fair crop of beans. 


ie stiti im the hospital. | 
A wolf wae sbet near Gerrish’s camp, 
North Twim Dum, afew daysago. | 





made a successful pleading in his behalf. 
to 


Ex-President Harrison is be al- 
lowed te choose the artist who shall 
paint his portrait to be hung im the 
White House, and a $2500 appropriation, 





The old 


is hereditary and incurable 


such a run-down condition 


' Angier’s 


stomach. 





Consumption 


have proven beyond a doubt that consumption is contagious, but that 
there is danger of contracting the disease only when the system is in 


Petroleum Emulsion 


” is an antiseptic Food-Medicine that will do more than any other 
remedy to prevent and cure consumption. 
liver oil and is much pleasanter to take. 


50 cts. and $1.00. 
For a limited time we are giving away our books, 


--— 


theory that 


is now known to be a mistake. Scientists 


that it is unable to resist the germs. 


It is far superior to cod 
It does not disturb the 








“Health” and “Beauty.” Send , with stamp. ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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The Year for Massachusetts Farmers. 

The State board of agriculture of 
Massachusetts, which has been carry- 
ing on an investigation for the purpose 
of determining whether or not the 
season has been a profitable one, has 


rd | Just completed its work, and this week 


will issue a bulletin in which it will 
make known the results. 

The summary of the report will say: 

“The season is quite generally con- 
sidered to have been a poor one for the 
farmer. None speak of it as unusually 
protitable, while the great majority con- 
sidered it either unprofitable or only 
fairly so. The unfavorable condition is 
largely due to the drought of the sum- 
mer and early fall, which shortened 
nearly all crops, and in some sections 
reduced tifém nearly to a minimum. 

“There is also much complaint of slow 
sales and low prices. One correspond- 
ent attributes this to so many men being 
out of work, thus shortening the local 
markets. Others mention the fact with- 
out attempting to account for it. 
Several speak of wool as commanding a 
very low price, and in fact having practi- 
eally no sale at all. Lambs also are 
said to bring a low price. Much will 
depend in many localities on the prices 
brought by special crops, as for instance 
tobacco, which are not yet sold. Tak- 
ing everything into consideration, for 
the State at large, the season has been far 
from a pofitable one. 

Prices fur apples may be considered as 
nearly average, if not quite so. The 
majority of correspondents speak of 
thiem as average, a few as above average, 
and a slightly larger number as below. 
Prices quoted range from $1 to $1.50 per 
barrel. Probably $1.25 would be a fair 
average of the prices given. About two- 
thirds of the correspondents consider 
the crop a profitable one, while the 
other one-third look upon it as unprofi- 
table. Among the reasons given for 
lack of profit are the high cost and 
scarcity of barrels, the high price of 
labor and land, poor methods of orchard- 
ing and the unusually large crop.” 


Maine farmers have not suffered from 
the severe drouth which has followed 
the Massachuetts tiller of the soil nearly 
all the season, and thus a better harvest 
has been gathered save perhaps of fruit. 
The low price affects all alike and 
renders the outlook unfavorable in 
many respects, though there is one fact 
not to be overlooked in Massachusetts or 
im Maine, and that is that it is not the 
farmers alone who are suffering from 
low prices and generally stagnant 
markets. The condition { tniversal, 
and all there is to be done is to study to 
reduce expenses and hold on until, in the 
course of events, better days will come 
for manufacture and farmer alike. 


EDITOR’S TABLE, 





The Review of Reviews for November, in its 
editorial department (“The Progress of the 
World”) has some suggestive paragraphs 
bearing on the present attempts at “munici- 
pal housecleaning” in the great cities of New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, and takes 
the occasion to emphasize certain lessons to 
be learned from European municipal experi- 
ence. In speaking of Glasgow’s system of 
street cars, owned and operated by the mu- 
nicpiality, the editor points out that this re- 
sponsibility was not undertaken by the city 
until the municipal government had been 
tested with many large enterprises which it 
had shown its fitness to control and operate 
successfully; it is now managing its street 
car service, says the Review, as successfully 
asthe best of our American cities manage 
their fire departments. The “Progress of the 
World” department of the Review of Reviews, 
besides covering a wide range of political, ad- 


ministrative, and constitutional topics of 
timely interest to Americans in view of the 
November elections, has some pertinent 


notes on European politics and editorial 
tributes to the memory of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Professor David Swing of 
Chicago. 


Mrs. Cleveland has gone to her home 
in the country, and she and the children 
are now comfortably settled for afew 
weeks at ‘‘Woodley.”’ It is probable 
that she will spend the month there 
quietly, with no entertaining of a public 
nature to distract her attentiun, and the 
President can drive into his business 
every morning in a few minutes. 





WON'T BUY BEANS. 














This illustration represents a very 
attractive pocket pin cushion, which we 
will sem (ree to any one. Address 


CHASE & SANBORN, 








already provided, will cover the cost. 
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LSAM 


CURES 


CmMOl shy 
“COLDS, ASTHMA, 
TNA Aa 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 
Regular Sizes35¢&75¢ 








ANY TIME. 


Early or late, summer or winter 
“L. F.” Atwood’s Medicine 
cures Liver and Stomach dis- 
orders. It is a family physician 
always at call. 

As a Blood Purifier sarsapa- 
rillas are mere water compared 
to it. 

OVER 50 DOSES, 35 CENTS. 


FRESH 





Always on hand, and Floral 
designs, decorations and em- 
blems for every occasion fur- 
nished on short notiee by 


CUT Chas. K Partridge, 


“brane 


Augusta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST Co. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta,#Ma, 


TRUSTEES. 

J. MANCHESTER Haynes, Pres. 
Epwin C, Burteiean, Ira H. Randa, 
Payson TUCKER, Gro. N. Laweencr, 
Gro. 8. BALLARD, Wu. T. 
W. H. Gannett, 











Ht. . HEATH. . W. Farr, 
. W. Kinsman, Cuas. H. Wurrs, 
F. 8. Lyman, L. J. CROOKER, 


Conducts a General Banking business, buys 
and sells Bonds and Securities, accepts Trusts 
created by Will or otherwise, manages Prop- 
erty and collects Incomes. Legal Depository 
for Administrators, Assignees, Guardians, 
Trustees, Courts of Law or Equity, Treasurers 
of Towns, Cities, Counties and Savings Banks 
of the State of Maine. 
ime Deposits allowed_interest at 4% per 
annum, paid or credited First Monday in Feb., 
May, Aug.and Nov. Interest begins on 1st 
and 15th of every month. 
Mercantile accounts allowed interest, on 
Daily Balances of One Hundred dollars an 
over, at 2% per annum, credited ist of each 
month. 
All Deposits subject to checkJand ‘Strictly 
Confidential. | 

Deposits received by mail and promptly 
acknowledged. 
Ladies’ accounts a specialty. 
| Burglar Proof Safety Deposit Boxes to Rent 
| at Lowest Rates. 
Correspondence invited. 
Open Daily from 9 A. M., to 4 P. M. 


F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. , 





Assets, June 2ist, 1894, 85,760,069.32. 
Surplus, #450 ,000, 


TRUSTEES. 

Wa. S. BADGER. J. H. Maney. 

L. C. CornIsH. LENDALL TrTrcomMB. 
B, F. PaArrorrt, 

Deposits received and placed on interest the 

rst day of eyery month. | 

Interest paid or credited in account on the 

first Wednesday of February and August. 

Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes, 

and accounts are strictly confidential. 

Especial privileges afforded to Execu 

Administrators, Guardians, Trustees, marri 


; women and minors 


EDWIN C, DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


FOR SALE. 


VILLA—Chestnut mare, 4 yrs. old by Olin- 
do, he by Olympus. A colt of good style, and 
will make an excellent driver. Address, Mrs. 
Dora A. Grant, Patten, Penobscot Co., Maine. 


“For Sale. or Rent 


. The Daniel Lawrence Farm 
in Pittston, three miles from 
Gardiner, Contains one hun- 
dred acres; well watered; 
good buildings. Farming tools 
complete. Enquire of Gko. Ns LAWRENCE, 
Augusta, Me. 5ott 


“Better Than Ever Before.” 


GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The next Term will begin Jan. 30, 1894. 
Tuition and text books free. Good board v 
songe mab 2. Upeuspeases penance for a ood 
professiona ucation. For ca 2, ; 
bddress W-J- CORTHELL. Gorham, Me. 


EDUCATE 





















GRAY’S s0sines8 COLLEGE 


SCHOOL of SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING. 
Bend for free Illustrated 
L. A. GRAY & SON, PorTLAND, Mg. 
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Poetry. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
AN INVOCATION. 


BY H. M. W. 


As in Thy presence here we meet, 

To worship at Emanuel’s feet, 
Descend, celestial dove, and bring 
Some token from the Heavenly King. 








In vain will be our worship now: 

In vain with prostrate forms we bow; 
In vain we wait before Thy face, 
Without the influence of Thy grace. 


O, then, in all Thy fullness come ; 

Make Thou our hearts Thy constant home; 
Inspire our lips to speak Thy praise 
Through the brief remnant of our days. 


Then, as we in Thy presence wait, 
Open to us fair Zion’s gate ; 

On us let benedictions fall, 

And Christ to us be all in all. 


NOT TO MYSELF ALONE. 


“Not to myself alone,” 
The little opening flower transported cries ; 
“Not to myself alone I bud and bloom, 
With fragrant breath the breezes I perfume, 
And gladden all things with my rainbow 
dyes. 

The bee comes sipping every eventide— 

His dainty fill, 
The butterfly within my cup doth hide 

From threat’ning ill.” 





“Not to myself alone,” 
The circling star with honest pride doth 
boast ; 
“Not to myself alone I rise and set; 
I write upon night’s coronet of jet 
His power and skill who form’d our myriad 
host ; 
A friendly beacon at heaven’s open gate, 
I gem the sky, 
That man might ne’er forget, in every fate, 
His hope on high.” 


“Not to myself alone,” 

The heaven-laden bee doth murm’ring hum ; 
“Not to myself alone, from flower to flower 
I roam the wood, the garden, and the bower, 
And to the hive at evening weary come. 
For man, for man, the luscious food I pile 

With busy care, 
Content if he repay my cheerful toil 

With scanty share.” 


“Not to myself alone,” 
The soaring bird with lusty pinion sings: 
“Not to myself alone I raise my song— 
I cheer the drooping with my warbling 
tongue, 
And bear the mourner on my view!ess wings, 
I bid the hymnless churl my anthem learn, 
And God adore, 
I call the worldling from his dross to turn, 
And sing and soar.” 


“Not to myself alone,” 
The streamlet whispers on his pebbly way; 
“Not to myself alone I sparkling glide— 
I scatter health and life on every side, 
And strew the fields with herb and flow’ret 
gay, 

Ising unto the common, bleak and bare, 

My gladsome tune; 
I sweeten and refresh the languid air 

In droughty June.” 


“Not to myself alone,”— 


O man; forget not thou—earth’s honor’d 
priest— 

Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its 
heart— 


In earth’s great chorus to sustain thy part,— 
Chiefest of guests at love’s ungrudging feast, 
Play not the niggard; spurn thy native ciod, 
: And self disown. 
Live to thy neighbor, live unto they God— 
Not to thyself alone! 


~— Our Story Teller. 
THANKS TO THE SNAKE. 


An Incident of Life in Far Away 
Ceylon. 

















“Is there very mutch more of this 
climbing, Mr. Elverton? I don’t real- 
ly think I can keep on much longer.” 
And Lena Wolmer leaned up against 
the rock and panted for breath, as she 
looked at her companion, a handsome 
young man of five or six and twenty, 
whose sunburnt features took on a 
deeper flush beneath his  broad- 
brimmed felt hat while he answered, 
penitently: ‘Miss Wolmer, I’m awful- 
ly sorry; but I thought we should have 
been on the top an hour ago. I really 
did, I assure you; and Iam beginning 
to be afraid I have altogether miscal- 
culated the distance somehow.” 

“Are you quite sure this dreadful 
mountain has a top?” asked Miss Wol- 
mer. ‘‘For my part, I have very consid- 
erable doubts on the subject. Or per- 
haps”—she went on with a laugh— 
“the trouble is Mr. Elverton does not 
know how to find it? Come, Mr. El- 
verton, confess you have lost the way. 
Your easy manner does not deceive me 
in the least, and I have been quite con- 
vinced for some time that you were off 
the track; so you may as well makean 
open disclosure of your errors. What 
is the good of going on, up, and up, 
and up, and never apparently getting 
any ntarer-the end of our journey?” 

The young planter looked somewhat 
abashed as he replied: “I have ob- 
served that as a general rule if one 
continues to go up hill, ons comes to 
the top some time or other. This moun- 
tain, however, 1 am bound to admit, 
seems fated to prove the opposite. In 
fact, as you very neatly put it, either 
Hantana has no top at all, or else”— 
He paused, and met the merry sparkle 
in Miss Wolmer’s eyes with a like 
twinkle ia his own. 

“Yes, Mr. Elverton?” 

“Well, or else, I don’t know how to 
get there. Now, the whole story is 
out, Miss Lena, and it only remains 
for you to crush me with your scorn.” 

‘Then you have lost the road! 
Oh, this is truly delicious !” 
cried Lena, clapping her hands. 
“What will Harry say, when he 
hears? You remember how he scoffed 
last night when you proposed the ex- 
pedition. ‘Nonsense! Take a lady 
through that jungle. It can’t be done; 
the thing is perfectly preposterous, 
and not to be thought of.’ He will 
never let us hear the end of this 
morning’s work, I am afraid, Mr. 
Elverton.” 

“Me, youmean. He can’t throw any 
contempt on your shoulders, Miss 
Lena. It is all my fault you have not 
seen the sun rise from the top of Ran- 
tana; and I shall never cease to be hu- 
miliated, when I think of it. Howev- 
er, don’t let us dwell on our ignoble 
failure any longer. Suppose we throw 
the thing up now, and go no farther? 
Ican see you are fatigued; and you 
have done enough, anyway, already 
for the honor and glory of your sex; 
for I am quite sure no woman—no Erg- 
lish woman, at least—was ever so far 
up the steep sides of Hantana. Be- 
sides, the sun is growing hot, and it 
will soon be almost dangerous for you 
to be out in it. Even as it is, we 
shall have a scorching going back to 
our horses, unless I am much mis- 
taken.” 

“Well,” assented Miss Wolmer, “I 
should not have liked to make the pro- 
posal myself, for 1 always hate to be 
the first to give in; but'since you have 
owned to your sins so honestly, J don’t 
mind confessing on my side that I’ve 


had quite enough of Ceylon mountain- 


eering to last me for the rest of my 
life. Creepers and tree fern are lovely 
to leok at; but when it comes tostrug- 
gliog up hill through the jungle, I 
think I prefer the less picturesque vez- 
etation of my native land. I must real- 
ly have a rest before we begin the de- 
scent, Mr. Elverton.” 

**Are you so very tired, then?” asked 
Tom Elverton, looking at her anxious- 
ly. ‘I shal] never forgive myself, Miss 
enue, if you are tue worse of Udis ica 
exploit. | cannot torget it was I wae 
proposed it. See, here is a stone that 
looks pretty comfortable. Do 
think you could manage to get a iittle 
rest on it, while | goalong this ridge 
a bit and see if I can’t find you an 
orange or two? I think I can make 
out some native huts down in yon hol- 
low, and there are always oranges or 
plantains in the Singalee man’s gar- 
den. I'll have a look at the lie of the 
land, too; there must be an easier 
way down, you know, for! have evi- 
dently got off the track somehow com- 
ing up.” 

“Very well,” replied Lena. 
all means, Mr. Elverton; and may 
every success attend you. I shall be 
glad if we can get back without pass- 
ing through that scarlet lantana 
again; for, though it is so beautiful, | 
shall not soon forget how it can scratch 
one’s face and hands. But don’t be 
vexed with yourself for bringing me 
here. I wanted to come just as much 
as you wanted to take me, and though 
I am just a little tired now, the whole 
trip has been delightful so far. | 
don’t believe, moreover, the sunrise 
could have possibly been any grander 
from the top than from the point we 
saw it. The view of those waves of 
mist rolling off these great peaks was 
magnificent, and well wrth all our 
toil; sodo not think for a moment I 
regret our expedition, Mr. Elverton, 
thouzh in a certain sense it has been a 
failure.” 

“It is like you to say so,” responded 
Tom, gratefully. ‘All the same, | feel 
I have disgraced myself. I was so 
sure I could find the way, 1 wouldn't 
even bring a coolie with us. If I had, 
we should never have got into this 
mess. But,” continued the young 
planter in a lower tone, as he ar- 
ranged Lena’s shawl on the rock, and 
poked about with his stick to make 
sure no hidden snake or venomous 
spider would share her resting-place, 
“you must remember what a tempta- 
tion it was to me to have you all to 
myself for a few hours.” 

Lena Wolmer’s cheeks flushed, but 
she made no reply; and Tom, after 
lingering for a moment or two, as if 
expecting her'to answer, went off, as 
he said, ‘‘to explore.” 

The young lady watched him disap- 
pear round the end of the net rock, 
and then turned to feast her eyes on 
the prospect before her. Away below 
lay Kandy, the lovely little mountain 
capital of Ceylon, its white houses and 
red-tiled roofs already shining in the 
morning’s sunbeams; and between her 
and them, the waters of the lake 
gleamed through the sago-palms and 
cocoanut trees; while, far away to the 
left, she could just catch a sparkle 
here and there of the broad Maha- 
welliganga flowing silently toits ocean 
home, past the dark-green coffee 
estates and the lighter-tinted paddy- 
fields. Nearer, the sun shone on miles 
of tea plantations, with here and there 
the picturesque bungalow ofa planter, 
orarow of native huts, which Lena 
had already learned to call “lines.” 
Amonyst them all, she easily 
recognized the clump of trees in the 
midst of which stood her brother's 
bungalow, and her own present home. 

Lena was a fresh arrival in Cey- 
lon. A good many years younger 
than her only brother, the clever, 
long-headed proprietor of Duemalla 
estate, she had spent her orphan girl- 
hood at a London boarding-school, and 
hardly ever remembered that she had 
a brother, except when his annual let- 
ter, containing the draft to pay her 
fees, brought him to hermind. But 
there were just these two left out of 
their family; he, the eldest, and she, 
the youngest; and when her school- 
days were done, there seemed nothing 
else for her to do but to go out and 
join him in his far-off home. Harry 
Wolmer was not greatly delighted. 
He had a poor opinion of women gen- 
erally, and looked forward to his sis- 
ter's arrival as a disagreeable event 
that could not be prevented. However, 
when she came, he was very kind to 
her, and endurea with wonderful pa- 
tience the invasion of his old bachelor 
privacy by all the young fellows round 
about, who came like bees to a sugar- 
bowl, as soon as the district learned 
that Wolmer’s sister had appeared. 
The proprietor of Duemalla had really 
something to endure; his front veranda 
was besieged by ardent youths, who 
came uninvited to breakfast, tifiin, and 
dinner, and hung over the new mis- 
tress of the bungalow, listening to her 
conversation as if she were inspired, 
accompanying her songs on their vio- 
lins, or bringing her the skins of all 
sorts of wild animals which they had 
shot, and snipe, which they implored 
her to have cooked for her dinner; 
while the back veranda was equally 
crowded with their horse-keepers, 
snoring comfortably in shady corners, 
or chewing the social betel-nut in the 
intervals of discussing their masters’ 
characters. However, Mr. Wolmer 
bore it all with great good nature, and 
only inquired now and then of Lena 
when the wedding was to be, and 
which of all her adorers was the man 
of her choice. 

Lena on her part enjoyed her posi- 
tion immensely. It was a new thing 
to her to be so courted and admired; 
and though she was sorry for the un- 
fortunates whom she was constantly 
rejecting, her head was perhaps just a 
trifle turned by all the admiration she 
received. One very wealthy Scotch- 
man paid her special attention, and 
she had determined to marry him. 
When he asked her, she would accept 
him, though she liked Tom Elverton 
best. But Tom was only a poor Ss. D., 
or ‘little master,’as the Tamils say. In 
other words, he was simply Mr. Wol- 
mer’s assistant, and had not a penny 
beyond his salary. And Lena, who 
had been poor all her life, did not feel 
inclined to go on in poverty when lux- 
ury and riches were within her reach. 
So Tom had been rejected, like the 
other ten or eleven adorers who had 
offered themselves to Miss Wolmer; 
but he still came about the bungalow, 
though he had no hope in his heart. 
He could not bear to stay away, some- 
how; and yesterday, when Lena had 
expressed a wish to see the sun rise 
from Hantana, he had been lifted up 
into the seventh heaven of joy, when 
she accepted his offer of himself a a 
guide. To ae , Lena was 
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him, she could not resist making him 
as happy as she was able, in the mean- 
time. Hereyes got dewy now, as she 
thought of him and his tender care of 
her all the way up. ‘‘Poor Tom!" she 
mused. “I wonder why the nicest 
people are always the ones that have 
no money? Now, if I had money, or he 
had been rich, we might have been 
happy together. But then, it is not to 
be thought of, Lena, my dear. A girl 
with ten pounds a year to her fortune 
can’t marry a man with nothing a 
year for his, that’s certain; and Larry 
says the same; so there’s nothing for 
it but Mr. Alexander MacdAlpine. 
though Mrs. Alexander MacAlpine 
sounds dreadful compared with" — 

But Lena did not finish her thoughts. 
The long rest after exertion, combined 
with the heat, was beginning to make 
her drowsy Therustle of the leaves 
of a palm tree near, as they flapped 
backwards and forwards in the breeze, 
sounded in her ears like the distant 
wash of the ocean, and she fancied 
herself back on board ship, lying in 
her berth and listening to the lapping 
of the water against the side of the 
vessel. Then she was at school and 
the governess was speaking to her and 
telling her to wake up “Yes, Miss 
Martin,” she tried tosay, and struggled 
to lift her heavy eyelids, while Miss 
Martin seemed to stare at her with a 
strangely stony look. At last, witha 
great effort, she opened her eyes. 
There, facing her, and just rearing its 
head to strike, lay a large snake His 
beautiful glossy skin sbone in the 
bright sun and his eyes were fixed on 
her. Lena uttered not a sound—voice 
and tongue alike failed her; and help- 
less, almost paralyzed with terror, she 
sat looking at the horrible creature, 
not daring even to breathe, lest he 
should make the fatal spring. After- 
wards, she remembered thinking— 
such strange beings we are—how very 
exactly the two shades of brown 
matched in the markings of his skin 
A moment passed thus; then suddenly 
there was a shout, and Tom Elverton, 
erashing through the jungle, caught 
the snake by the thrort and strangled 
it. Quick as lightoing it was done. 
Tom Elverton had not spent hours 
watching the native snake charmers 
for nothing; bu:, in spite of his dex- 
terity, the snake was swifter than 
even he, and, twisting itself round in 
his hand, it bit him on the wrist ere it 
died. 

“Oh, thank God,” cried Lena, begin- 
ning to tremble, now that the dange: 
was over. ‘But it has bitten you, Mr 
Elverton. Oh, what shall we do?” 

**‘Never mind that,” said Tom, look- 
ing at the creature now lying on the 
ground. “I don’t believe it was a 
dangerous snake at all. Anyway, 
you're not hurt, and that is the great 
thing. I dropped my stick coming 
back, else I could easily have knocked 
him over with that; but I might have 
struck you as well; so perhaps it’s a 
good thing that I hadn’t it, after all.” 

Tom spoke lightly, but his face was 
visibly paling as he spoke. The pain 
was making him faint, and he leaned 
against the rock. 

“Mr. Elverton,” said Lena, timidly, 
“let me bind up your hand for you.” 

He held it out without a word, and 
Lena looked at the mark of the bite. 
“Are you quite sure it was nota poison- 
ous snake?” she asked, falteringly. 

“Well, perhaps not quite sure,” he 


responded; “but I think not, Miss 
Lena.” 
She grew suddenly very red. ‘Do 


you remember the story of Queen Ele- 
anor, Mr. Elverton?” 

“Queen Eleanor,” he answered, won- 
deringty, looking into her tearful eyes. 
“Tam afraid I am rather hazy in my 
history, Oh,” he abruptly broke off, 
“you mean about the poisoned dag- 
ger?” And his face flushed as deeply 
as her own. “No, Miss Lena, that 
would neverdo, thank you. A man 
might allow his wife to risk her life 
for him, perhaps, but this is different. 
Iam not Mr. MacAlpine, remember,” 
he concluded, rather bitterly. ‘But 
if you will tie a handkerchief rounc 
my wrist I shall be grateful to you for 
that, and then we must go down toour 
horses as fast as we can. I've found 
the road now, you'll be glad to hear.” 

“Tom,” said Lena, in a very low 
voice, “if you will let me be your 
Queen Eleanor now I’ll—I'll be your 
wife afterwards.” 

There is no need to record Mr. Elver- 
ton’s reply. But there is a lady now 
in the assistant’s bungalow at Due- 
malla, and the appu, who used to cheat 
his master in the most systematic and 
barefaced manner, las fallen upon evil 
days, for he has to reckon with a stern 
mistress for every pound of sugar and 
measure of rice he brings from the ba- 
zar. Consequently, Tom finds, to his 
great surprise, that he hardly spends 
any more money asa married man than 
he did as a bachelor; and his stores 
last ever so much longer, now that 
‘Queen Eleanor,” as he calls his wife, 
keeps the godown keys. 

In the center of their cheerful draw- 
ing-room, mounted on a handsome 
brass stand, there is a splendid stuffed 
specimen of the snake tribe, which 
Tom occasionally shows his visitors. 
“That fellow was the best friend ever 
I hed,” he says, ‘for through his help 
I got my wife.” 

Mr. MacAlpine is still unmarried; but 
itis supposed in the district that he 
has lately “indented home” for a 
young lady to come out; and Mrs. Tom 
Elverton is particularly anxious to 
know what she will be like. ‘“‘Though, 
Tom, my dear,” she says, ‘‘! shall 
never be too gled I learned sense in 
time, thanks to the snake.”—Brown 

?aterson, in Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE JUDGES LhUUL. 


Why Hoe Fed It to the Chercoa) 
Purner’s Daughter. 


“Scholastique!” 

*M. Sourdat.” 

“Take the utmost pains in cooking 
the trout—short boil, white wine, 
parsley, thyme, laurel, oil and onions 
in full strength.” 

After having uttered these last in- 
junctions to his cook, Judge Sourdat 
crossed the chief street of Maryville 
with alert steps and gained the palais 
le justice, which was situated back 
of the Sous prefecture. Judge Sourdat 


was about fcrty-live years of ave; 
very active, notwithstanding a ten- 
lency to  stoutness; square of 
houlders, short in stature, with a 
jueaking voice and a round, close- 
iaven head; eyes gray, clear and 


rd under bushy eygbrows; a mouth 

sely shut, with thin and irritable 

ps; browned cheeks, surrounded 
vith whiskers badly trimmed; in fact, 
one of those mastiff faces, of which 
one says: “He can’t be good every 
day.” And surely he was not very 
kind, and he boasted of it. A despot, 
he used all of his little realm in the 
palais. Hard as stone toward the 
guilty, rough with the witnesses, ag- 
gressive with the advocates, he was a 
veritable furnace who fanned himself 
constantly intoa glow. He was feared 
like the fire, and he was loved very 
little. 

Liowever, this man of iron had two 
vulnerable sides. Firstly, he responded 
to the pastoral name of Hemorin, 
which exposed him to ridicule, and 
secondly, he was a gourmand, and 
gave points to Brillat Savarin. His 
gastronomy, which was profound, had 
become a mania. 

It was he who imagined that to 
plunge shelitish into boiling water be- 
fore cooking them in their ordinary 
dressing gave them a richness and vel- 
vety savor particularly exquisite. On 
the dzy when he taught that latest re- 
finement to the priest of St. Victor the 
latter could not help blushing, and 
raising his puffy hands to heaven he 
eried: *‘Too much! This is too much, 
Judge Sourdat! Assuredly it is per- 
mitted to taste with discretion the 

good things which divine wisdom has 
provided, but such sensuality as this 
borders upon mortal sin, and you will 
have tu render account for it to the 
good God.” 

To the scruples of the excellent 
priest the judge responded with a mis- 
anthropic laugh. It was one of his 
malign joys to expose his neighbors to 
temptation, and this very morning the 
priest was to breakfast with him, the 
recorder being the only other guest. 
Judge Sourdat had received the even- 
ing before a two-pound salmon trout 
taken from the beautiful clear water 
of the rocky Semois. It was his fa- 
vorite fish, and had fully occupied the 
first hours of his morning. He had 
demonstrated to the cook the superior- 
ity of a quick boil to the slow cook- 
ing in Geneva or Holland sauce of the 
books. The trout must be served cold 
and in the seasoning in which it was 
cooked. 

This was with him a principle as 
well asa dogma, as indispensable as 
fa article of the penal code. He con- 
tinued to repeat it to himself afte: 
having clothed himself in his robe and 
taken his seat, though he was turning 
over the leaves of a document bearing 
upon an important case now pending. 

This was a criminal affair, the dra 
matic details of which contrasted 
singularly with the epicurian specula- 
tions which persisted in haunting the 
cranium of Judge Sourdat. 

The case was thus: During the pre 
vious week at sunrise there had been 
found in the thicket of a forest the 
body of a gamekeeper, who had evi 
dently been assassinated and then con 
cealed among the brambles of a ditch 
It was supposed that the crime had 
been committed by some strolling 
poacher, but up to the present time 
there had been elicited no precise evi- 
dence and the witnesses examined hag 
only made the mystery deeper. 

The murder had taken place near the 
frontier, where charcoal burners were 
at work. The suspicions of the judge 
had, therefore, been directed toward 
them. The depositions thus far haé 
revealed that on the night of the mur 
der these people had been absent from 
their shanty and the furnaces had re- 
mained in the care of 2 young daugh: 
ter of the charcoal! burner. 

Toward ten o'clock the door of hit 
cabinet opened, framing the cocked 
hatand yellow shoulder belt of the 
constable. 

“Eh! well?” grunted the judze. 

“Eh! well, judge, I cannot find the 
girl. She has disappeared. The char 
coa! burners pretend utter ignorance.” 

The judge consulted his watch. The 
business was at a standstill; the case 
could not be called, and he wished tc 
give a glance of oversight to the mat 
ters of the dining-room before the ar 
rival of his guests. He disrobed him. 
self and hurried home. 

The pleasant dining-room, bright 
ened by the June sunshine, presented 
a most attractive aspect, with its 
white woodwork, its gray curtains, its 
high stove of blue faience with its 
marble top, and its round table cov: 
ered with a dazzling white linen cloth 
upon which were placed three covers 
artistically trimmed. 

This spectacle softened the ill-huma 
of the judge, and he was calming lit 
tle by little, while laying upon the sil 
ver salver a dusty bottle of old croton 
when the hall door opened violently. 
and he heard in the vestibule a girl's 
voice, which cried: .‘‘I tell you I wish « 
speak to the judge. He expects me: 

“What does this racket mean? 
growled the judge, scowling. 

“It is that little charéoal burner,’ 
responded the recorder, Touchboeuf 





“She arrived at the palais just afte: 
you left, and she has followed me a: 
far as here, in a state of wild excite 
ment, in order that you may take he 
| deposition.” - 
| “Eh!” groaned the judge. “You ar 
‘ina great hurry, my girl, after keep 
| ing me waiting three days. Why dic 
~ot come sooner?” 

“I had my reasons,” she said, casting 
hungry eyes upon the tavle. 

“We can better appreciate your rea- 
sons later,” replied the judge, furious 
at the interruption. ‘Meanwhile we 
can listen to your report.” 

Ile drew out his watch. It was 10:45. 
“Yes, we have time, Touchboeuf. You 
will find at your side all that is neces- 
sary for writing. We will question 
her.” 

The notary seated himself at the 
writing table. with his paper and ink- 
stand and the pen behind his ear, 
waiting. The judge, sitting squarely 
in a cane-seated armchair, fixed his 
clear, hard eyes upon the girl, who 
remained standing near the stove. 

“Your name?” he demanded. 

““Meline Sacael.” 

“Your age and your residence?” 

“Sixteen years. I live with my fa- 
ther, who burns charcoal at the clear- 
ing of Onze-Fontaine.” 

“You swear to tell all the truth?” 

“I came only for that.” 

“Raise your right hand. You were 
near your home on the night when the 
guard Sourrot was murdered. Relate 
all that you know.” 

“Thatis what I know: Our folks 
had set out to go with the charcoal to 
Stenay. I watched near the furnace 
Toward two o'clock, at a moment 
when the moon was hidden, Manchin, 
who is a woodcutter of Ire, passed be- 
fore our lodge. me! Am I not 
watching at an carly hour?’ I cried 
‘How goes all at your home? All 
well?’ 

***No,’ he answered. ‘The mother 
has a fever and the children are al 
most dying with hunyer. There is 
not a mouthful of bread in the house, 
and I am trying to kill a rabbit to sell 
in Maryville.’ That is on the other 
side of Onze-Fontaine. I lost sight 
of him then, but at daybreak I heard 
the report of a gun, and }] was just 
clearing the ashes to shield the char- 
coal. Then, immediately after, two 
men came running toward our lodge. 
They were disputing. ‘Scoundrel!’ 
cried the guard. ‘I arrest you.’ 

“‘Sourrot!’ cried the other, ‘I pray 
you let me have the rabbit, for they 
are dying of hunger at my home.’ 

‘***Go to the devil!’ said the guard. 
Then they fell upon each other. I 
could hear their hard blows plainly. 
Suddenly the guard cried: ‘Oh!’ and 
then he fell heavily. 

“I had hidden behind our lodge, ter- 
ribly frightened, and Manchin ran 
away into the great forest, and from 
that time to this he has not been seen. 


‘See 


He is in Belgium, for sure. That is 
all.” 
“Hum!” growled the judge. ‘Why 


did you not come to tell this as soon as 
you received the summons?” 

“It was pone of my business—and | 
did not wish to speak against Man- 
chin.” 

“I see; but you seem to have changed 
your mind this morning. How is 
that?” 

‘It is because I have heard that they 
accused Guestin.” 

“And who is this Guestin?” 

The girl reddened and answered: 
‘He is our neighbor charcoal burner, 
and he would not harm a fly. Do you 
not see,” she continued, ‘that thx 
thought of fastening on him the guilt 
of another aroused me? I put these 
great boots on, and I have run all th« 
way through the woods to tell you 
this. Oh, how I have run! I did not 
feel tired. I would have run till to 
morrow if it had been necessary. be 
cause it is as true as the blue Heavens 
that our Guestin is entirely innocent 
gentlemen.” 

“Hallo!” cried he, seeing her sudden 
ly grow pale and stagrer. “What's 
the matter?” 

‘*‘My head swims. I cannot see.” 

She changed color, and her temples 
grew moist. 

The judge, alarmed, poured out 2 
glass of wine and said: “Drink this 
quickly!” He was wholly absorbed and 
very much moved before this girl wh« 
was threatened with illness. He dared 
not call Scholastique, for fear of dis 
turbing his cooking. He looked help 
lessly toward the clerk, who was gnaw 
ing his penbolder. 

“It is a swoon,” observed the lat 
ter. “Perhaps she needs something 
to eat.” 

“Are you hungry?” demanded the 
judge. 

She made a sign of assent. 

“Excuse me,” she said in a feeble 
voice, “but I have had nothing to eat 
since yesterday. It is that which 
makes me dizzy.” 

“The deuce!” he cried at last hero 
ically. Violently he drew toward him 
the platter ov which lay the trout. 
After separating a large piece, which 
he put on the table before her, he made 
the charcoal burner sit down. 

Eat!” said he, umperiously. 

He had no need to repeat his com- 
mand. She ate rapidly, voraciously 
In another minute the plate was empty. 
and Judge Sourdat heroically filled it 
anew. 

The scribe Touchbouef rubbed his 
eyes. He no longer recognized the 
judge. He admired, though not 
without a sentiment of regret, the 
robust appetite of the charcoal! burner, 
who devoured the exquisite fish with 
gut any more ceremony than if it had 
been a smoked herring, and he mur- 
mured: ‘‘What a pity! Such a beautiful 
dish!” 

At that moment the coor opened, 
The third guest, the good priest of St. 
Vincent, in a new cassock and with 
his three-cornered hat under his arm, 
entered the dining-room and stopped 
questioningly before the strange 
spectacle of that little savage seated 
at the judge’s table. 

**Too late, M. le Cure!” growled the 
judge. ‘‘There’s no more trout.” 

At the same time he related the 
history of the little charcoal burner. 
The cure heaved asigh. He compre- 
hended the grandeur of the sacrifice. 
but half mournful, half smiling, he 
tapped upon the shoulder of the judge. 

“Judge Hemorin Sourdat!” cried he, 
“you are better than you thought. Ip 
truth I tell you that all punishment 
for your sin of gluttony will be for 
ever remitted because of that trout 
which we have not eaten."—Romance 





—A Way Out of the Difficulty.— 
Young Saleswoman ina Japanese Store 
(anxious to suit her pronunciation to 
the tastes of her customers)—**Did you 
say you wished a vace, a vase ora vaze.” 
Young Business Man (too much in @ 
hurry for fine distinetions)—‘“‘No, thank 


IN A TIGHT PLACE. 


Ten Minutes of Terror Under Stam- 
peded Cattle. 


The Providential Escape of Four Mes 
from | eing Trampled to Death 
by a Madly Rushing 
Herd. 





“Yes, we have an adventure now and 
then out in our country,” said Judge 
Thompson, of Wyoming “If you'll 
come out and see us I'll refer you to 
five or six men whose hairbreadth es- 
capes would filla book. As for me, I 
haven't had but one close cal] worth 
relating.” 

‘That's the very one I’m after,” said 
the Detroit Free Press interviewer. 

“Well, it didn’t amount to much as 
an adventure, I’m afraid, though I'm 
free to say | was never more frightened 
for ten minutes. Between what is 
called the Granite ridges and Bad Wa- 
ter creek, in central] Wyoming, is a fine 
cattle range. I was out with a small 
party last summer prospecting for cer- 
tain minerals, and had to cross this val- 
ley at about the center. There were 
four of us on horseback, with our outfit 
packed on the three lead mules, and at 
about two o'clock in the afternoon we 
sighted something to make the hair 
lift our hats right off our heads.” 

“Indians or grizzly bears?” queried 
the scribe 

“Pish! The Indians were all right 
and grizzly bears don’t wander down 
into the valleys by daylight. What we 
sighted was a herd of about four thou- 
sand cattle coming our way, and 
they were coming as if every critter was 
carrying one hundred pounds of steam. 


Two or three herds got mixed, and in 
trying to separate them the boys had 
started a general stampede. In the 
old days the buffaloes used to be some 
on the mad rush, but let me tell you 
that the wild cattle of the west can run 
a third faster, and when they once get 
started they will charge a flaming 
mountain The front of the herd 
wasn’t over a mile away when we 


sighted it, and it was no use to run be- 
fore it, turn back, or ride ahead. Our 
horses were scrub stock and had no 
speed.” 

“And there was noconvenient grove 
or rock to shelter you?” 

‘‘Not a tree nora rock for five miles 
around, but just where we pulled up 
was a natural ditch about fifty feet long 
cutout by the rains. It wasn't over 
two feet wide by twenty inches deep, 
but it was our only hope.. We slipped 
off our horses, gave them a slap, and 
piled into that ditch face down.” 

‘**And the herd passed over you?” 

“Exactly I hadn’t drawn three 
long breaths when the front of the 
herd was at hand. Let me just tell 
you that I was never so scared in all 
my born days. Every critter was 
bellowing, horns clashing, hoofs dig 
ging up the soil, and as each one 
jumped the ditch he caved the dirt in 
on me I felt fifty different hoofs 
scuff my back, and every instant ex- 
pected to be stepped on. It took the 
herd only about ten minutes to pass, 
but the time seemed hours long to me. 
When the last one had come and gone 
I was regularly covered in and had to 
be dug out. Two of the party were 
stepped on and badly hurt.” 

*‘And your horses and mules?” 

‘Picked up on the horns of the cattle 
and tossed about and stepped on till they 
were reduced to pulp. Just cleaned us 
out as slick asa whistle. If we'd been 
in our saddles nobody wonld have 
recognized us as having once been hu- 
man beings.” 

‘Seemed like the hand of providence, 
didn’t it?” 

“Of course. That's what we look for 
and depend upon out in our country. 
Come out some time and see how the 
old thing works when we are going to 
have an avalanche three miles long by 
a few thousand feet wide.” 





fle Tiad a Rite. 

Mr. Jones keeps a toy shop, and,among 
other various things, sells fishing rods, 
writes ‘“‘Blackshirt” in the Algiers 
Democrat. For the purpose of adver- 
tising them he has a large rod hanging 
gutside, with an artificial fish at the 
end of it. Late one night, when most 
people were in bed, a man who was 
rather the worse for his night's enjoy- 
ment happened to see this fish. He 
looked at it, and then went cautiously 
up to the door and knocked gently 
Jones did not hear this, but after the 
man had knocked a little louder he 
appeared at the window up above 
“Who's there?” said Jones. “Don't 
make a noise,” said the man, in a whis- 
per, “but come down as quietly as you 
can.” At this request Jones, who had 
recently been robbed, thought there 
must be something the matter. So he 
he dressed and came down ds quietly as 
possible. “What is the matter?” he 
asked. “Sh!” said the man. ‘Pull 
your line in quick; you've got a bite.” 








A Gentle Corrective 
is what you need when your 
liver becomes inactive. It’s 
what you get when you cake 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets ; 
they’re free from the violence 
and the griping that 
come with the ordinary 
pill. The best medical 
authorities ee that 
in regulating the bowels 
mild methods are pref- 
erable. For every de- 
rangement of the liver, 
stomach and bowels 
these tiny, sugar coated 
ills are most effective. 
They go about their 
work in an easy and 
natural way, and their 
good Jasts. Once used, 
they are alwaysin fa= 
vor. Being composed 
of the choicest, concen- 
trated vegetable ex- 
tracts, they cost much 
more than other pills 
found in the market, 
yet from forty to forty- 
four are put up in each 
sealed E vial, as 
sold through druggists, at the price of the 
cheaper made pills. 
“Pleasant Pellets ’’ cure biliousness, sick 
and bilious headache, dizziness, costive- 
ness, or a sour stomach, loss of 
appetite, coated tongue, indigestion, or dys- 
pepsia, windy beichings, “heart-burn,”” 
and distress after eating, and kindred 
Seengements of the liver, stomach and 
bowels. Put up in sealed glass vials, there- 
fore always fresh and reliable. Whether 
as a laxative, or in larger doses, as a gently 
acting but searching cathartic, these little 
“Pellets”? are unequaled. 

As a “dinner pill,” to ote digestion, 
take one each day after dinner. To relieve 
the distress arising from over. , noth- 
ing equals one of these little “Pellets.” 
They are tiny, sugar-coated, anti-bilious 
granules. Any child readily takes them. 

Accept no substitute that may be recom- 
gente to be ‘“‘just as good.”” It may be 
better for the dealer, because of piyine 
him a better profit, but Ae is not one 
who needs help. 

A free sample (4 to 7 doses) on érial, is 
mailed to any address, row on receipt 
of name and address on postal card. 

Address WorLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
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FERRER HEHE EGY 


FINE; 


JoB PRINTING. 


The Proprietors’ of the 


Maine Farmer 


—~HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


-THEIR~ 


Job Printing Office 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 


Experienced Foreman, 


They, {are now Prepared to 
With 
and Despatch Every 


Execute Neatness 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, ROOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing 


Pamphlets, , 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 
Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy, 


We do not undertake to compet 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by ‘Mail Promptly Attended tt 


BADGER & MANLEYs 
{Williams Block, Water St., 


Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 
AUGUSTA, ME. 


eseseneeaeeee? 








you, I’ll take a jar.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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If the mares will breed this fall breed 
them, and grow the colts when the rush 
of farm work is off. 


While on the fair grounds at Brock- 
ton, we had the pleasure of inspecting 
the chestnut mare Haretell, by Har- 
binger. She is now 11 years old, and is 
kept solely as a brood mare, having a 
colt at her side by Allendorf, 2.191¢. 
No better looking mare was shown than 
she 





One hears a heap said about a breed 
of trotters. Will some one please ex- 
plain what is meant and where they are 
to be found? Certain definite steps are 
to establish a breed, and if 
these have been taken the public should 
know it. The extreme speed of to-day 


hecessary 


is secured not because of continuous and 


systematic breeding, but by happy-go- 
lucky combinations. The wonderful 
Teproductive powers manifested only 
Serve to show what might be if the work 
should be taken up with some thought 
of continuity. 





\ stallion owner can scarcely make a 
More profitable investment than to offer 
two or three prizes for a show of colts. 

Turf, Farm and Home. 


The above is true, but unfortunately 
the benefits are indirect, as exhibitors at 
our fairs do not take interest enough to 
book their colts for the liberal specials 
offered, though the same are advertised 
in every way possible, and no entry fee 
is attached. 

In seems strange that the cash specials 
oftered, and which call only for the name 
of the « ‘ompetitor, should go begging or 
Temain in the pocket of the donor be- 
*ause not an entry is made. 





In another column an esteemed corres- 
Pondent calls attention to what may seem 
42 oversight, on the part of the Farmer, 
2 regard to the draft horse. Doubtless 

® conditions are somewhat different in 
awl Brunswick than in Maine. Here 

tate is overrun with heavy horses 
srown on the ranches of the West, and 
‘elling to-day for six to eight cents a 
se live weight. Of course it is idle 
0 of the Eastern farmer entering 
: ° competition in this field, and there- 
ore the class has not been urged. At 
. Same time we have not lost sight of 
© fact that the farmers of Maine would 
a realized as much had they clung to 
® heavy horses as they have from the 


attempt to. breed simply and only for 
speed. Neither field is inviting, and for 
this reason thé breeding of good sized, 
well balanced, intelligent drivers has 
been urged as the class tu cling to. Men 
are to-day growing heavier horses at a 
profit, but they are of superior quality, 
and this always gives value. 





The cattle commissioners are finding 
plenty to do in looking after glandered 
horses. Already since Sept. 1st twenty- 
five have been condemned and killed. 
This means something to the State and 
suggests restrictive action in view of the 
fact that all but two of the twenty-five 
were Western horses and the others 
doubtless contracted the disease from 
the presence of this same class. The 
wisdom of the action taken by the board 
in closing the doors against old cows 
cannot be questioned, as it has been the 
means of saving hundreds of dollars to 
the State. Something the same is now 
called to protect from diseased horses. 
If legislation is needed let us have the 
legislation,,the protection we must have 
and it is the duty of the board to devise 
and present measures which will insure 
relief. So long as this class of stuff can 
be bought for a song so long will men be 


found ready and anxious to take the 
chances. The door must be closed by 
the State. 





In dealing with horses there are two 
things to be done: First, to control and 
restrain them; second, to stimulate and 
encourage them to perform the greatest 
efforts of which they are capable. For 
a dozen men that can do the first, you 
will only find one that can do the second. 
But that one has an extraordinary 
power; at a word from him and a touch 
on the reins, the horse will freely strike 
a pace to which another man cannot 
urge him by voice or whip orspur. It 
would be hard to say what is the secret 
of this power, but I doubt if it is ever 
found in any man not possessed of both 
a strong will and a feeling for dumb 
animals. The ‘‘magnetism’’ that people 
talk about is, I suspect, simply the 
fortunate combination of these two 
qualities. A trainer or driver may, it is 
true, succeed fairly well with a horse in 
spite of certain defects in his tempera- 
ment or character, but the success is 
only partial. Oall it by what name you 
will the bond of fellowship must be 
present. Some of our best race horses 
have lost honors and dollars, not because 
they were not capable of going faster 
than the crowd, but that the owner was 
a little faint hearted, and strange as it 
may seem the horse evidently knows of 
failure in this direction as soon as the 
driver. Accidents may be traced to the 
same want of vital connection. It is not 
conveyed alone through the reins, or by 
the voice, but is a subtle influence en- 
abling the stronger to control the weaker 
by the force of will power conveyed, we 
know not how. 





THE DECREASED USE OF HORSES. _3 


A Western exchange says: The con- 
test between the bicycle and the horse is 
going on all over this country, and the 
bicycle is farin the lead. Electricity and 
the bicycle are responsible for much of 
the cheapness that now pervades the 
horse market. 

Wm. E. Curtis, in the Chicago Record, 
gives the status of the horse in the Rocky 
Mountain region as follows: 

‘A hundred head of ordinary, un- 
broken ranch horses were sold in Denver 
the other day for $90 and the freight 
charges. They were brought in from 
Wyoming by a speculator, wo found he 
could not get rid of them, and let them 
go at this price in response to a jocular 
proposition made him by a man at the 
St. James Hotel. 

‘A well-known horse dealer here tells 
me that Lux & Miller of California, who 
have several ranches in that State, also 
in Utah and Idaho, recently drove 250 
head of good horses into the Snake River 
Valley, Idaho, and turned them loose 
there for the benefit of whomsoever it 
might concern, rather than feed them 
during the coming winter. 

‘A liveryman in Denver told me there 
were more than 6,000 bicycles in that 
city, and that the receipts of the livery 
stables in that city had fallen off between 
30 and 40 per cént. from what they were 
4 or5 years ago. In Cheyenne there are 
600 bicycles, and the proprietor of the 
largest livery stable there said that he 
had been compelled to sell off nearly 
half his stock for that reason. 

‘It used to be the custom for every boy 
in Cheyenne and many of the young 
ladies, too, to have their own pony, but 
this fashion is obsolete and they all use 
bicycles. The same is true of all the 
cities, of the plains and around the foot- 
hills of the mountains.’ ”’ 

Without attempting any refutation of 
the statements here made, and which 
are common in other journals, it is not 
out of place to raise the query whether 
the above is the real or but the outward, 
and therefore most apparent explanation. 
Against the idea here presented may be 
set two facts. ist, During the past fif- 
teen years horse breeding has increased, 
the number now available for market 
purpose beyond any reasonable computa- 
tion. 

2d, The largest number were to be 
counted just at the time when a finan- 
cial panic swept over the country, the 
severity of which is not to-day realized. 
Admitting the incoming of the bicycles 
and their growing popularity, it may at 
the same time reasonably be questioned 
whether the love for the horse asa pleas- 
ure companion may not have increased 
proportionately. The enormous increase 
of horses, beyond any possible demand, 
taken in connection with the depressed 
state of affairs, is as good, as reliable and 
as' satisfactory a solution of the question 
now confronting us as the one quoted. 

The ranches of the West have been 
given over to the production of frames, 
covered with skin, bone and fat, and be- 
cause these are present in such numbers 
as to. crowd the feeding grounds, men 
cry out against someimaginaryfoe. The 
same has been true with the steers, with 
a single exception that their hides and 
meat had some value in the market, 
though hardly more to the growers than 
his horses have to-day. The check 
given to the production of chunks, and 
no quality horses, is one of the best signs 





of the times. No breeder who is reach- 





ing for quality need fear the competi- 
tion from bicycles, save as it will cut out 
the fictitious values realized a few years 
ago, and place the® business on a safe, 
substantial basis, and destroy the mar- 
ket for no quality horses. Others need 
have no fear. 


yORSE THAN A RATTLER 








An African Snake That Shoots 
Its Deadly Poison. 





Other Venomeus Reptiles Which Are 
Greatly Dreaded by the Natives— 
Snake Killing a Lacrative Oc- 
cupation. 





The rattlesnake of America is looked 
upon as one of the most venomous of 
reptiles, but on account of its rattle 
its intended victim can often escape. 
Not so, however, with some of the 
deadly poisonous snakes of southern 
Africa, says the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. In the thick bush and under- 
growth of the lower countries on the 
east coast, probably the most treach- 
erous of African reptiles has its haunts. 
The “renggaizslang,” or ‘‘poison-spit- 
ter,” is an ugly looking black snake, 
with light green rings around its body, 
and is about five feet iong when full 
grown. Its method of catching prey is 
to coil itself up under a low bush, and 
when a hare or bush rabbit, or:small 
buck, called a “‘dyjken,” comes along, 
it will fasten its eyes upon its victim, 
and without moving from its coils will 
suddenly spit forth its poison, which, 
striking the animal in the eyes, com- 
pletely blinds it and enables the snake 
to dash forward and fasten its fangs in 
its neck. While its prey is still warm 
the poison-spitter will pull the skin 
and hair off in huge pieces, and then, 
crunching the body in its folds, will 
swallow it whole. This snake will 
often lie in an old road or path, and 
has been known to completely blind 
almost at the same instant a pair of 
mules that were being driven along 
the road attached to a wagon. They 
can eject this poison and hit their ob- 
ject at a distance of thirty feet. 

Another terror to the natives and 
travelers is the ‘‘boomslang,” or “‘tree 
snake.” It is about nine feet in length 
and from three and a half to four inch- 
es thick in its middle. When in search 
of prey it coils its tail end around the 
bough of a short, thick bush or tree, 
and when a small “‘bleshok” or other 
small antelope passes under the tree it 
will drop on it, coiling itself around 
and around its body and, getting a pow- 
erful leverage with its tail end around 
the tree, will crush the animal intoa 
jelly. After the buck is dead theSnake 
will roll it over and over on the 
ground. This has the effect of taking 

the hair off, and after covering the an- 
imal all over with a thick slime the 
snake devours it in mouthfuls. Unlike 
most reptiles of its kind it does not 
swallow its food in one piece, but will 
eat it allupin separate pieces. Then it 
goes to sleep for three or four months 
The Kaffirs dread this reptile more 
than all others, as it looks so much 
like the bough of the tree upon which 
it hangs. Many a poor native has fallen 
a victim to it while traveling through 
the bush. 

The well-known “puff-adder,” also 
found in India, abounds in southern 
Africa. It likes to be near water, and 
is found chiefly near deep pools of mud- 
dy water, where it lies in wait for 
frogs and water rats, upon which it 
mostly feeds. Its average length is 
four feet, and it has a yellow body with 
black rings. It is the most venomous 
of all African snakes, but not the most 
dangerous. With its smaller fry it 
darts out with lightning rapidity and 
eats immediately whatever it catches, 
but with larger animals that come in 
its way, or to attack a person, the rep- 
tile will stand on its tail and throw it- 
self backward, burying its fangs as 
soon as it strikes. When disturbed it 
will give chase. In such event it is 
very difficult to get away from it, as 
the snake throws itself backward on its 
tail. The nativesof Natal and Pondo- 
land catch the puff-adders and, after 
cutting out their fangs, release them 
around the kraals to kill the field 
mice and other small troublesome an- 
imals. 

Killing snakes in Africa has come to 
be quite a lucrative occupation, as the 
colonial and Boer governments offer big 
rewards for all snake skins brought in 
One well-known Himpopo river ex- 
plorer, John Burkie, killed over seven 
thousand snakes in one vear for which 
he received asum of money equal to 
fifteen thousand dollars. 


LIFE ON AN IRONCLAD. 


Ordinary Gales Seex m n Like Hurricanes and 
Existence Is a Continual Misery. 

Admiral von Werner, a high authori- 
ty in naval matters in Germany, de- 
scribes in a work recently published 
the behavior of armor-plated men-of- 
war ir aheavy sea. Hesays: “Even 
with moderate gale and sea an 
armor-plated cruiser, if going against 
the wind, will find herself in condi- 
tions similar to those of a storm—at 
least the crew will have that impres- 
sion. The movements of the stern of 
the ship are violent and exceedingly 
disagreeable. The waves pushed by 
the advancing prow sweep continually 
over the ship from bow to stern. All 
windows and portholes must be closed, 
and air reaches the lower decks, where 
the heat increases unbearably, only 
through the artificial ventilators. With 
the exception of the specially protected 
command bridge, all the uncovered 
portions of the ship are impassable; 
thus the whole crew must bear as well 
as they can the hell of the closed decks 
On such aship no one can feel com- 
fortable; and when there is a storm in 
which a sailing ship would feel com- 
paratively at ease, the crew of an 
armor-plated ship imagines itself to be 
in a heavy hurricane which threatens 
destruction at every minute. The long 
narrow forepart of the ship, which i: 
not borne lightly by the water, and is 
rendered extremely heavy by the 
mighty ram and the armored deck and 
the cannon and torpedoes, forces the 
ship in a high sea to pitchings and roi! 
ings of such an extraordinary kind 
that they cannot be described. The 
crew of such a ship is not only ex 
posed to mortal dangers, but in the 
voyages they make render them ex 
tremely and dangerously nervous, the 
mental impressions they receive wear 
them out and make the professi: 
hateful.” 


—Without this radiant idea—this de 
lightful morning star, indicating that 
the luminary of eternity is going tc 
rise, life would, to my view, darken 
into midnight melancholy. The ex- 
pectation of living here, and living 
thus always, would be indeed a pros 
pect of overwhelming despair.—Johr 











FALL OF A DYNASTY. 


Prophecy Foretelling the End of the Pres- 
ent Ruling House of China. 

Reports of a serious revolt against 
the present Chinese government in 
Manchurin, and the issue of proclama- 
tions by the rebels declaring that the 
Manchu dynasty is near its end, have 
created a great dea! of interest among 
the foreign colony in the treaty ports. 
says the Shanghai correspondent of the 
New York Sun. News that bears di 
rectly upon the reported disaffection 
in many provinces of China comes from 
Nanking. It appears that all up 
through the great valley of the 
Yangtse a finely wratten prophecy of 
the approaching end of Manchu rule is 
being circulated. It is almost impos- 
ible for a foreigner who has not lived 
in China to understand the importance 
thatis given by the gentry to any- 
thing which is well written or care- 
fully printed. If such a document 
does not strongly violate the proba- 
bilities it will be accepted as gospel 
truth. 

This prophecy appears to be firmly 
believed by all the Chinese who have 
read it. It purports to have been writ- 
ten by Huan-Peh-Shan, who, in a vi- 
sion, describes the downfall of the pres- 
ent government. It shows considera- 
ble literary ability, but anyone who is 
skeptical may readily see that the au- 
thor has thrown in local detailt ‘inch 
his prophecy. 

The sketch of the emperors of China 
is very well done, but this historical 
introduction appears to have been 
written merely to lull the suspicions of 
the reader and to induce him to accept 
the sensational statements about the 
coming ruin of the Manchu dynasty. 
The prophet declares that the great 
provinces of Yunan and Kueichou are 
the first that will abandon the empire. 
After this China will be divided into 
three kingdoms, but this will not take 
place and permanent peace will not be 
secured until the woods are cleared 
from Purple mountain and the waters 
of Lotus lake are dried up. The spe 
cious nature of such a prophecy may 
be seen when it is stated that about all 
the forests has been cut off of Purple 
mountain, while in dry years one may 
walk over the bed of Lotus lake, 
which is converted into solid ground. 
Any seasonof drought may, therefore, 
be taken by the conspirators with the 
assurance that the two main items of 
this prophecy will be found fulfilled. 

In Hunan there is deep feeling 
against the present dynasty, because of 
its favors shown toforeigners. Hunan 
is the seat of a set of fanatics who 
would rejoice to see every European 
thrown out of China. In this province 
have occurred the worst outrages on 
Christian missionaries, and anyone 
journeying up the Yangtse retains 
vivid recollections of the showers of 
stones and obscenity that descended 
upon his house boat from the neighbor- 
ing banks. Intercourse with foreign- 
ers seems only to intensify the popular 
hatred of the European interlopers, 
who, they think, are encouraged by the 
young emperor and his advisers. The 
worst feature of the situation is that 
the central government does not dare 
to rebuke the insolence of the Hunan 


people. 
A DANGEROUS TREE, 





The Manchineel of Africa — How It Is 
Used by the Natives. 

Everywhere the manchineel has the 
unenviable reputation of being a most 
dangerous tree, in the shade of which 
it is never safe to rest. This evil repu- 
tation has its origin in the poisonous 
qualities of the sap and fruit of a tree 
of this kind found im Africa—the ar- 
borescent euphorbia. This tree has a 
magnificent but most peculiar appear 
ance, and the thickness of its foliage, 
which wholly excludes the sun, seems 
to invite the traveler to rest beneath 
its branches. 

The negroes have a way of taking 
advantage of the delightfully cool 
shade and at the same time avoiding 
the danger from the poisonous drop 
pings of the tree. They erect a 
thatched roof below the lowest branch- 
es and then repose in security. 

M. Tremaux, says the Chicago News, 
in a narrative of his excursion to the 
Soudan, has an interesting passage re- 
specting these aborescent euphorbias. 

“While taking a view of Cacane,” he 
says, “I asked one of the negroes who 
stood near me te go and seat himself 
under a, great euphorbia which stood in 
the foreground. At first he hesitated, 
then, after a little, he decided to yield, 
but not without raising his eyes many 
times in apprehension toward the 
branches of the tree. 

“I was about to climb upon a rock to 
break off a branch—which I brought 
home with me to France—but the 
negro, seeing me approach, fled in 
terror from the shade of the deadly 
tree, gesticulating wildly and shouting 
words in a language which I could not 
comprehend. His signs, however, and 
a few Arab words uttered by one of 
the bystanders—‘Do you mean to die?’ 
made me understand that in touching 
the tree I was running a serious risk. 

“But the thing was done and the 
broken branch in my hand. Immedi- 
ately a milky liquid flowed forth, in 
much greater quantity than I could 
have imagined from what I knew of 
these plants in other countries, cover- 
ing my clothes and penetrating even to 
my skin. 

“The features and gestures of the 
negroes expressed their fear. They 
made me understand that if the white 
juice touched one of the numerous 
wounds which I at that time had on 
my body I should die, and that it was 
dangerous even to let it touch the skin 

“It is with this juice that they poison 
their weapons in order to make their 
wounds mortal. They first thicken it 
till it acquires the consistency of paste, 
then they dip in it the points or blades 
of the weapons which they wish to 
poison.” 

Trees of this kind are often twenty 
four feet in diameter and seventy feet 
in circumference. The greatest height 
of trees of this size is twenty-four feet 
The trunk and large branches are of 
hard wood; the smaller branches con- 
sist mostly of pith and parenchyma 
sustained by a slender woody fier 

Ringing Noises 

In the ear, sometimes a roaring, buz- 
zing sound, are caused by catarrh, that 
exceedingly disagreeable and very com- 
mon disease. Loss of smell or hearing 
also resultsfrom catarrh. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, the great blood purifier, is a 
peculiarly successful remedy for this 
disease, which it cures by purifying the 
blood. 

Hood’s Pills are the best after dinner 
pills, assist digestion, prevent constipa- 
tion. 








The action of Carter’s Little Liver Pills 

is pleasant, mild and natural. They gent- 
ly stimulate the liver, and regulate the 
bowels, but do not purge. They are sure 
to please. Try. them. 





Poultry Department. 


A dry pen, comfortably warm with 
the thermometor not dropping below 
zero or rising much above 40°, will prove 
most satisfactory and least troublesome. 








No artificial heat is wanted for laying 
hens. Make the pens close and com- 
fortable; that is all that is required, the 
hens will do the rest. Artificial heat 
always weakens, and activity is at the 
bottom ot all good health, whether with 
man or beast. 


Put your incubator in the cellar or in 
a room where the variations in tempera- 
ture will be as small as possible and thus 
secure the best hatches possible. A 
small incubator room attached to a neat 
little brooder house would furnish pro- 
fitable occupation to thousands during 
the next six months. 


How about that water working in 
through the wall to the floor of the hen 
house? It will prove an expensive leak 
before May. Cards of invitation may 
as well be issued now to witness the 
slaughter of the innocents, for it is 
sure to take place. That wet spot will 
breed roup and all its attending evils. 
Look out for it before the ground closes 
up for winter. 


““My cockerels weigh six pounds alive 
now, and I can get in our market eight- 
teen cents dressed weight. Would you 
advise me to kill or feed another 





month?” 

Kill at once at these prices and | 
weights, as the probabilities are that | 
after feeding another month you will | § 
not realize what you will now. Your 
birds should dress from four to four and 
one-fourth pounds each, and so would 
sell for seventy-two to seventy*six cents. 
If you add another pound you will hard- 
ly more than offset the shrinkage in 
price, with nothing for feed, care and 
trouble. Sell early when the demand is 
active. 


‘““My April hatched ducks killed this 
week—October 27—dressed only ten Ibs. 
to the pair. Now tell me where the 
money is tu be found in duck raising?” 


The above is from a subscriber who 
evidently hasn’t comprehended the situa- 
tion yet. If he had killed his ducklings 
when ten weeks old they should have 
dressed more than they did last week, 
and surely would have sold for twice as 
much in the market. The only reason 
why he did not do this was doubtless 
because of the old idea that stock must 
be kept until fully matured. If there is 
any satisfaction in feeding four months 
for nothing, yes, less than one-half of 
nothing, nobody should complain. 
Surely nobody else will care to pattern 
after such practices. 


WHO WILL ANSWER! 

Where are the men that have young 
cockerels for sale, and why do they not 
advertise their stock? I amin want of 
a nice Brown Leghorn, but do not know 
where to send. I want one from a good 
strain, noted for laying qualities. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

The above is one of many letters com- 
ing to ourdesk. Now we should be 
glad to reciprocate and assist any 
breeder, but the reciprocity must be 
mutual. Why don’t you advertise those 
fine birds? Nobody will know you have 
them unless you do, and they are worth 
only pot price as they are. The secret 
of good business is to advertise, 


BROILERS. 

Each year presents new phases of the 
poultry problem, as of all others, and 
the advice which was applicable a few 
years ago may not fit the changed con- 
ditions to-day. One thing is certain, he 
who hopes to win in the struggle must 
bend his energies all in one direction. 
It’s of no use to attempt poultry and egg 
production on a large scale under the 
same roof. Market demands have been 
so modified that more of specialization 
is called for than furmerly. To-day the 
man who looks to meet production must 
first provide himself with an incubator, 
and hatching and brooding rooms. The 
work of incubation must be carried on 
at a time when broody hens are not avail- 
able and also to an extent not possible 
with the hens. It is a good business for 
an energetic young business man te en- 
gage in and can be made to furnish pienty 
of work throughout the winter months 
and return good pay. Now is thetime to 
start, as the incubators should be in 
active operation before January Ist, that 
the ten weeks old broilers may be ready 
for the market when it opens and prices 
are highest. Allthe conditions are un- 
natural, and therefore the breeder must 
give to each his personal attention. 
There is plenty of time before the duck 
season opens to start a thousand chicks 
which at ten to twelve weeks, will pay a 
good profit on the amount invested and 
the skill of the breeder. It is just this 
kind of work which should be intro- 
duced all along the railroad lines, as the 
cost of transportation is but slight com- 
pared with the amount to be realized. 
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How to make a Good Wire Fence. 


Take ual rts of STRENGTH and 
ELAS RICHEY, don't think of omitting 
the latter as you might as well try t 
make gees bread without leavening; a 
heavy, “ roduct would be the result 
in both ane Now, having your ingredients 
of the best quality. mix thoroughly so that 
they come contact at every point. The 

bread maker never tucks the yeast 

fn one end of the loaf. Stretch on durable 

om. as it = Jasta life time. You can buy 
‘ready mace” of 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Advian, Mich. 


ime croR 


INCUBATOR 






























KEEPS CHickENS STRONG 


and healthy; it gets your pr to iaying onan 
it is worth its weight in gold when hens are moult- 
ing; it prevents all disease, Cholera, Roup, Diar- 
rhoea, Leg-Weakness, Liver Compiaint and Gapes, 


It is a powerful Food Digestive, 


Large Cans are Most wer to Buy. 


oe 
LIKE 

Ns 

MaKe pens Ay 


refore,no matter what kind of feed you use, mix 
a it daily Sheridan’s Powder. Otherwise, your profit 
this fall ant winter will be lost when the price for eggs 
is very high. It assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to produce health and form eggs, It is 
absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quantity costs 
less thana tenth of a cent a day. No other kind is like it, 


Ifyou can’t get it send to us. Ask First 


Samples for 25 cts. Five $1. Large two Ib. can $1.%, Six 
cans. 25. Exp’ paid Sample “Rest PoULTRY Parrn’” free. 

Farm.-Poultry one year (50 c )and large can, both $1.59, 
1.3. JOHNSON &CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 
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ef SHOE FOR 
we WINTER USE. 


, it ABSOLUTELY prevents slipping, 

4 and insures perfect safety and comfort to 

4 horse and driver. 

1 Shod with the “ Neverslip,” your horse’s 
feet are always in good condition — kept so 

| by not having to constantly remove the 

shoes for sharpening. 


The CALKS are REMOVABLE, 
Steel-Centered and SELF-SHARPENING 


When worn out new Calks can be easily in- 
s erte d without removing shoes, saving an 
immense amount of time usually lost at the 

blacksmith —_ 

On receipt of postal will mail free our de- 

criptive circular containing prices of Calked 
Shoes, ready to be nailed on, for trial, offered 
this winter at very low prices. 


E. COREY & CO., 


195 Commercial St., Portland, 
DEALERS IN 


Hardware, Blacksmiths’ Supplies, ete. 
Sole Agents for Maine. 


CEO. A. COCHRANE.) 


(Established 1861.) 
Exporter of American Produce. 


69 & 71 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


Butter, cheese and apples I make a special- 
ty of, and any consingnments entrusted to my 
care will be sent to the most inviting market 
on arrival and tothe best houses in Europe 
with whom I have done business for many 
years. Liberal cash advances made on but- 
ter and cheese consignments. Full informa- 
tion as to requirements of the different 
foreign markets and weekly advices of state 
of markets furnished on application. 














Sheriff’s Sale. 


KENNEBEC ss. Taken on execution where- 
in Aime Casavant and Adelard Cloutier, 
both of Augusta in said county, co-partners as 
Casavant & Cloutier are creditors and George 
W. Bushey of Waterville, in said county, is 
debtor, and will be sold by public auction on 
Saturday the eighth day of December, A. -. 
1894, at PHS ock in the afternoon at the 
office of M. §. Holway in Augusta in said 
county, the following described real estate, 
anda all'the right, title and interest which the 
said Geo: Bushey has in and tothe same, 
or had at the time the same was attached on 
the orignal writ in the same suit to wit: Two 
lots or parcels of land situated in Waterville, 
in said county, bounded and described as fol- 
lows, viz: Northerly, partly by Oak street 
and partly by land of ‘Augustus Huard; east 
eely by the William Welch lot; southerly by 
land of Farow Bushey and westerly, “partly by 
Ticonic street and partly by land of saic 
Huard. Being the same premises described 
ina deed of mortgage from said debtor to the 
Waterville Savings Bank, and recorded in che 
Kennebec Registry of Deeds, Book 387, P: 
552, reference to said record being hereb ~ 
made. Wo. H. Lipsy, Deputy a 

October 30, iiea. 2 





State of Maine. 


7, ENNEBEC ss...At a Probate Court 

holden at Augusta, within and for said 

County, on the second dlonday of October, 
1894. 

J. M. Owens of Mercer and Alice A. Owens, 
his wife, having filed their petition for leave to 
adopt Hazel Vaughan, a . child of James 
D. Vaughan and Daisy L. Vaughan, his wife, 
it is 

Ordered, that notice thereof be given to 
said James D. Vaughan by publishing a copy 
of this order three week successively in the 
Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed at said 
Augusta, prior to the second Monday of No- 
vember, 1894, that he may appear at a Pro 
bate Court then to be held at Augusta, within 
and for said County, at ten o clock in the fore 
noon, and show conse, .ifany he has, against 
the same. I STEVENS, Judge. 


Attest: Howarp Soran, Register. 51* 


Commissioners’ Notice. 


The undersigned, Commissioners appointed 
by the Judge of Probate for Kennebec Coun- 
ty, to receive and examine the claims of 
creditors against the estate of Alexander 
Woodward, late of Augusta, deceased, repre 
sented insolvent, give notice that six months 
from the 24th day ef September, 1894, are 
allowed for said creditors to present and 
prove their claims, and that they will be in 
session for the purpose of foatving said 
claims and proof, at office of A Andrews 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon of AX day, on 
Friday the 30th day of November, 1894, and 
on Thursday the 28th day of February, 1895, 
next. Was, re | } Commissioners. 





Commissioners’ Notice. 


The undersigned, Commissioners a 
by the Judge of Probate for Kennebec county 
to receive and examine the claims of credi- 
tors against the estate of Jacon 8. GRAVES 
late of Vienna, deceased, represented in- 
solvent, give patios that six months from the 
23d day of July, , 1894, are allowed for 
said creditors ty present and prove their 
claims, and that they will be in session for 
the purpose of receiving said_ claims and 
proof, at the town house in Vienna at 10 
o'clock in the forenoon of each day, on 
Saturday the 10th day of November, and 
on Saturday the 22d day of December 
next. a 

[ae ae, Commissioners. 


_3té1- 





Commissioners’ Notice. 

The undersigned, Commissioners appointed 
by the Judge of Probate for Kennebec county, 
to receive and examine the claims of credi- 
tors against the estate of Freeman A. Coombs, 
late of Augusta, deceased, represented insol- 
vent, give notice that six months from the 
27th day of August, 1894, are allowed for said 
creditors to present and prove their Ys 
— that they will be in session for the 

ose of receiving said claims and proof, “st 
the ne office of F. E. Southard on Water St., in 
said Augusta, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon of 
each day, on Friday the 23d day of November, 
and on Friday the 28th day of December 
next. 
Frank E. SourHARD, 
GrorceE P. Fat, 


} Commissione ioners. 

















CHOICEST 265c per oz. 
at ble Dre Ola 
ay Sess 








Perfumes i= 





car- 
ria id, gal. size for T5c., or 2 gal. size for oo: 25. 
fe — i Tree “ Points for Poultry Raisers,” 82 
pages, on application. Please mention this paper. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
“ Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn,” 
47 to 54 North Market St., BOSTON. 











Mention this paper when ordering, and we 
will mail you a poultry marker or a choice 
lily bulb FREE. 





Messenger’s Notice. 


oe 3 of : Sheriff of Kennebec County, 
c 
State’ OF MAINE—Kennesec ss. This 
is to give notice that on the twenty- ¥- 
day of October, A. D. 1894, a Warrant 
Insolvency was issued out of the Court of x 
solvency for said county of Kennebec, against 
the estate of T. W. Avery of Sidney, 
adjudged to be an insolvent debtor, on 
petition. of said debtor, which petition 
filed on the twenty-fifth day of Oc- 
tober, A. D. 1894, to which date in- 
terest on claims is to be com puted ; has the 
payment of any debts to or said de btor, 
and the transfer and delivery o any property 
7 im are forbidden by law; that a meeti 
the creditors of said de tor, to prove the 
debts and choose one or more assignees of 
estate, will be held at_a Court of Insolvency 
to be holden at the Probate Court room in 
A ta, on the twelfth day of November, 
A. D.1894, at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Given under my hand the date first above 
written. Wo. Lipsy, 
Deputy Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 
¥.. nsolvency Sor said county of Kennebec. 





ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
October, 1894. 
A. SAWTELLE, Guardian of GERTRUDE E., 
Mary E., and Lizziz A. Frye of Vassalboro, 
in said County, minors, having presented his 
first account of Guardianship of said wards 
for allowance: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Pro- 
bate Court then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, was, the same should not 
be allowed. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Soran, Register. 52 


TOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
i subscriber has been duly appointed 
Executor of the last will and testament ot 
Joun W. Towarp, late of Augusta, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, 
and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond as the law directs: All persons, there- 
fore, having demands ainst the estate of 
said deceased, are desired to exhibit the same 
for settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 

LENDALL TITCOMB. 
Oct. 22, 1894. 52° 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the sub- 
i scriber has been duly appointed Execu- 
trix of the last will and testament of 
JoserH H. VicourEvux late of West Gardi- 
ner, in the county of Kennebec, deceased, 
testate, and has undertaken that trust by giv- 
ing bond as the law directs: All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the estate 
of said deceased, are de ade to exhibit the 
same for settlement; and all indebted to said 
éstate are requested to make immediate pay- 
ment to CHARLOTTE B, Vicou REUX. 

61* 





Oct. 8, 1894. _ eas “S 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
pt subscriber has been duly appointed 


Executrix of the last will and testament of 
NATHANIEL C. CLIFFORD, late of Monmouth, 
in the county of Kenne bec, deceased, testate. 
and has undertaken that trust by giv ‘ing bond 
as the law directs: All persons, therefore, = 
ing demands against the estate of said 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 
Lucy A, CLIFEORD. 
22, 1894. 51* 
Note E Is HE RE BY  GIV EN, That the 
bh subscribers has been duly appointed 
Executor of the last will and testament of 
Joun THOMPSON, late of Augusta, 
in the County ot Kennebe c, deceased, testate, 
and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond as the law directs; All persons, there- 
fore, having demands against the estate of 
said deceased, are desired to exhibit the same 
for settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 
Oct. 22, 1894. ELisHaA SPRINGER. 651* 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
pf scriber has been duly appointed Admin- 
istrator on the estate of 
ADELINE RANDALL, late of Vassalboro, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intes- 
tate, and has undertaken thet trust by giving 
bond asthe law directs: All persons, there- 
fore, having demands against the estate of 
said deceased, are desi to exhibit the 
same for settlement; and all indebted to said 


Oct. 








estate are reques make immediate 
payme ent to Frep C, PRERINS, 
Oct. 22, 1894. 
ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..2n Court of Pro- 


bate held at Augusta, ‘on the fourth Mon 
day of October, 1894. 
go. E. Minot, Executor on the estate of 
PHEBE R. SMITH, late of Be sigrade, in said 
County, deceased, having petitioned for li- 
cense to sell the following real estate of said 
deceased, for the opmens of debts, etc., viz: 
House and lot at Be grade Depot, on the west 
side of the road leading to Be grade Mills: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in A sta, 
that all persons interested may attend at a 
Probate Court, then to be holden at Augus' 
and show cause, if oth why the prayer 0 
said petition should nat @ granted. 
STEVENS, Judge. 
_ Attest: Howarp , 24, Register. 51 
’ ENNEBEC COUN N TY. -In Probate 
Court, held at Augusta, on nthe second Mon- 
day of Oc ‘tobe ”, 1894 
A petition hav ing been presented by A. G. 
CuirrorD, Administrator on the estate of 
EvIza TIFFANY, late of Oakland, deceased, 
for distribution to heirs of money in his hands: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be give 
three weeks successive sly, prior to the secon 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Coun then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted. 








T. STEVENS, Judge, 
Attest: How ARD Ow: EN, Register. 51° 
K EXNEBEC Cou NTY. in Court of Pro-* 
bate held at Augusta, on the fourth 
Monday of October 1894. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of WiiuiAM L. 
Tfuompson, late of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend ata Probate 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, and sho 
cause, if any, why the said instrument shoul 
not be proved, approved and allowed, as the 
last will and testamens of the said dece: 
STEVENS, Judge, 





Attest: Howarp OWEN, Register. 61° 
K SpuEeec COUNTY. ..Jn Court o Pro- 
bate, at Augusta, on the Jourth Monday 
of October, 1894. 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT. purporting to be the 
last will and testament of Lorriz E. Morri.u, 
late of Augusta, in said County, deceased, 


having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
anne rsons interested may attend at a Co 

robate then to be holden at Augusta, an 

show vause, if any, why the said instrument 
should no: be proved, approved and allow 
as the ae will and testament of the said 
decease G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest : ‘Howarp Owen, Register. 


k= NEBEC COUNTY. . . In Probate € Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
October, 1894. 

AuBpion G. Wuirtier, Administrator on 
the estate of Jacozg 8. GRAVES, late of Vienna 
in said County, deceased, having petitioned 
for license to sell the following real estate of 
said deceased, for the payment of debts, etc, 
viz: Certain real estate in said Vienna, held 
by mortgage | by said Graves, as Guardian of 
GEORGE CoFrREN, spendthrift: 

OxpERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of November next, in the Lg 4 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 

- fm interested may attend at a Coast 
bate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
petition should noi be gran 
T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 1 


ENNEBECCOUNTY. .. In Probate Court, 
held at Augusta, on the "Yourth Monday 
of October, 1894, 

CHARLES E. Warren, Executor of the last 
will and_testament of, ELEANOR M. WARREN, 
latetof Leben nl ‘= said County, d 
t account as Execu- 





having prese’ 
tor of said will for allowance 
ORDERED, notice thereof be given 


three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper prin that 


allow 
Attest: Howarp OWEN, 


ae white 








ttorney at w, Broker and Dealer in Real 
fistere. LaMio Water Bt, Auguste. Me. 





























































































































































































































THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. November 8, 1894. 








Blood Poison 


THE BANE OF HUMAN LIFE, 


Driven Out of the System by 
the Use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


“For five years, 1 was a great 
gufferer from a most persistent 
blood disease, none of the various 
medicines I took being of any 
help whatever. sort that 
change of climate would benefit 
m went to Cuba, to Florida, 
and then to Saratoga Springs, 
where I remained some time 
drinking the waters. But all was 
no use. At last, being advised 
by several friends to try Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, I began taking it, 
and very soon favorable results 
were manifest. To-day I con- 
sider myself a perfectly health 
ma with a good appetite an 
not the least trace of my former 
complaint. To all my friends, 
and especially young men like 
myself, I recommend Ayer’s Sar- 
gaparilla, if in need ofa perfectly 
reliable blood-purifier.” — JOsE 
f EscoBaRr, woprieses —* 

ictoria, Key West, Fla.; resi- 

nce, 352 W. 16th St., New York. 


Ayer’s ons Sarsaparilla 





The 
Only 


Admitted for Exhibition 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 

















URE 


@ick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 

Nausea. Drowsiness, Distress after 
eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their niost 
remarkable success has been shown in curing 
Headache, yet Carter's Littie Liver Pits 
are equally valuable in Constipation, curing 
and preventing this annoying onpieie, while 
they also correct all disorders of the sto: . 


ulate the liver and regulate the bowels. 
if they only cured 


HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those 

who suffer from this distressing complaint; 

but fortunately their goodness does not end 

those who once try them will find 

these little pills valuable in so many ways that 

will not be willing to do without them. 
after all sick head 


CHE 


fs the bane of so many lives that here is where 
Our pills 


we make our great cure it 
while others do not. 

RTER's LirrLe Liver PI.ts are very small 
and very easy to take. One or two make 
@ dose. They are strictly vegetable and do 
not or purge, but by thair gentle action 


. Sold everywhere, or sent by 
CARTER MEDICINE CO., few York. 


Gina] FL, Small Dove, Small Price 
WANTED. 


A good, capable girl to do housework. Ap- 
lyto W. P Atherton, Granite Hill Farm, 
llowell. 47tf 


IF YOU BUY 


Your Medicines and Druggists’ Goods at Par- 
TRIDGE’s Old, Reliable Drug Store, opp. P. O., 
Augusta, you get the Best at lowest prices. 


U. S. Gold Cough Cure. 
Pe 











WE CUARANTEE 


‘GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 


produce more actual results 

f any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made, 

it is therefore ae it (as well as safest and 
) external app! it known for man or beast. 


THE LAWRENCE WILLIAMS CO., CLEVELAND, OIG, 





ENNEBEC COUNTY. . .Jn Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta, on the fourth Mon- 
ay of October, 1894. Re 
. I. Sxriuings, Administrator on the es- 
tate of Enocu H. SKILLINGs, late of Win- 
throp, in said county, deceased, having 
petitioned for license to sell the following 
real estate of said deceased, for the payment 
of debts, &c., viz.: The homes of the 
deceased, situate on the northerly side of 
‘ne old Wayne road, so called, in said Win- 
Trop: 
OrpERED, That notice thereof be given 
free weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
day of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper prin n Augusta, 
all rsons interested may attend at a 
te Court, then to be holden at Augus' 
and show cause, any. why the prayer oi 
said petition should not gramans. 
G. T. STEVENs, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 1 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
i me, on the fourth Monday af 
WEEKs and Oris C. Wesstsr, Ex- 





county, , havi 
account as Executors 


rsons interested 
Court then to be held 
canse, if any, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp 1 


[WORMS 


Children or Adults.) Thesafest and most 
effectual is 


“ remedy made 
TRUE’S PIN WORM ELIXIR 


{re ase 43 years, Price35c. Sold everywhere. 
CO., A 

















There are spices_and spices, but my 
spices are spices. spices and sea- 
sonings whole and und. CHas. K. 
| secsived 100°% .P. 0., Augusta. Just 





received 1 . new crop sage leaf 
25 cents a pound. : 





$15 TO $40 A WEEK 


can be e wi for Of i = 
ae Jalnoto farmers. Spare ES 
ete 5 5 


. Phila, Pa. 


Stems of General Aetws. 


The employés of the West End Street 
Railway Company, Boston, voted not to 
strike. 

The Association for the Advancement 
of Women, at Knoxville, Tenn., elected 
officers, Friday. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
of Massachusetts was made president. 

The typhoid epidemic still continues 
at the Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. In two days there were 
ten new cases. 

At Lowell, Mass., Saturday evening, 
Annie Joyce, while attempting to ex- 
tinguish the flames upon her niece, caused 
by a broken lamp, received injuries 
from which she died about midnight. 

John Walter, publisher of the London 
Times, died Saturday after a short ill- 
ness. He was one of the most promi- 
nent figures in journalism throughout 
the British Empire. 

The West Winfield bank at W. Winfield, 
was entered by burglars Thursday night. 
The outer door of the safe was blown off 
but the inside safe containing the money 
and securities was not opened. The loss 
is less than $1000, 

At Chicago, Jules Reese, who was stew- 
ard of the Washington Park club for 
several years, recently sailed from New 
York for Hamburg. 
he has embezzled over $15,000 from the 
club and has fled to escape arrest. 

The statement issued on Friday from 
the Treasury department at Washington, 
shows a deficit for the month of October 
of about $14,000,000, and for the fiscal 
year to date of $15,000,000, as against 
$25,000,000, for the corresponding period 
of last year. ’ 

The severest earthquake since 1857 oc- 
curred at 6.34 Friday evening in 
the city of Mexico, lasting about two 
minutes. Three distinct shocks were 
felt. Considerable damage was done 
and a number of houses and walls 
fell. 

The general committee on church ex- 
tension of the Methodist Episcopal 
church held its closing session in Phila- 
delphia, Saturday. The committee de- 
cidéd’to appropriate a total of $272,100 
to 117 the conferences, and to further al- 
low $43,700 for the contingent and emer- 
gency fund and for office expenses. 


Three persons were killed at Foster, 
Pa., on the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western railroad at 1 o’clock Wednes- 
day morning. The accident was caused 
by a collision between the express train 
and a south bound coal train engine 
which was returning to Scranton from 
Halstead. Three men were killed, and 
many passengers were badly shaken up. 
Fire started in the hotel Ontario at 
Ontario Beach, Rochester’s principal lake 
resort, Thursday night. The flames 
spread rapidly and the tenants only es- 
caped with their lives. The structure 
was destroyed in an hour. There was a 
high west wind and all the hotels and 
- wan with few exceptions were burn- 
ed, 

The walls of the Ansonia reservoir at 
Ansonia, Conn., burst early Saturday 
morning, letting out a great volume of 
water, which flooded the surrounding 
country, doing much damage. The huge 
body of water swept across the track of 
the N. Y., N. H. & H railroad, carrying 
away about 200 feet of the roadbed toa 
depth of 20 feet. 

While one hundred persons were 
standing on a wooden awning, Saturday, 
in front of the Mississippi store in 
Terrill, Texas, to see a street parade, the 
awning fell. Several hundred persons 
were underneath and the awning struck 
them with terrible force, badly injuring 
one hyndred and twenty-five. Those 
whom the physicians believe will die 
number five. 

A destructive fire occurred on Wednes- 
day, at old Newburyport, Mass. A shoe 
factory, car shops, hotel and dwelling 
house were burned, and numerous other 
buildings badly damaged. Hundreds of 
workman were thrown out of employ- 
ment, and the fire, which at one time 
threatened to destroy the business 
section of the city, caused a total loss of 
about $150,000. 


Cholera is alarmingly prevalent at 
Brusses in Asia Minor and arrivals in 
Constantinople from that place are being 
subjected to a ten days’ quarantine. 
The cholera in the city which for some 
time has been latent, has re-appeared. 
On October 30 there were two cases and 
one death from the disease in the 
Scutarf barracks, and on November 2 
there were four cases but no deaths. 


A suit involving $11,000,000 has been 
brought in the Supreme Court of New 
York, against Russell Sage and George 
J.Gould as individuals and executors 
of the will of the late Jay Gould. The suit 
is brought by the Solders’ Orphan 
Home of St. Louis, Mo., owners of a 
small part of the bonds Russell Sage and 
Jay Gould are alleged to have misap- 
propriated, 

Investigation into the affairs of the 
Commercial Alliance Life Insurance 
Company of New York, recently placed 
inthe hands of a receiver by Justice 
Barrett, the supreme court has elicited 
the fact that the company is in a most 
deplorable condition, and instead of be- 
ing on a good footing as its officers 
asserted it was, it is completely and 
wholly a wreck, and almost entirely 
without any assets to pay the claims of 
stockholders or creditors. 


The Central News correspondent at 
Shanghai telegraphs that the govern- 
ment, seeing that all attempts to stay 
the progress of the Japanese in Man- 
churia are futilé, has stopped discharg- 
ing supplies of rice for Chinese troops 
at New Chwang. According to this 
correspondent, many more Chinese mer- 
chant steamers have been placed under 
the protection of the German flag. The 
Japanese seem to be forcing their way 
to Pekin, and the Chinese are fleeing 
before them like flocks of sheep. There 
is acontemplated reorganization of the 
Chinese army. 

Quite a serious accident occurred in the 
Harvard chemical laboratory, Saturday 
noon. F. L. Hitchcock, ’96 of Andover, 
was experimenting with bromine, when 
by some bit of carelessness the fluid 
exploded. It boiled up and into his 
face. Hitchcock’s face was badly 
burned, and will be disfigured for life. 
But, what was worse, the fumes filled 
his lungs. Two men who were working 
with Hitchcock in the laboratory ran to 
his assistance, and even they did not 
escape the poisonous fumes. They 
seized Hitchcock, and at once turned 
the hose on. The injured man was 
taken to his home, and is doing well. 

Something new in the line of a “hold- 
up” took place at East Clinton, Iowa, 
late Wednesday night. Sixteen men, 
some of whom were tramps and others 
who had been at work and were saving 
their money and beating their way home, 
were in a box car, when suddenly there 
was a sharp rap for admittance and the 
door was opened. On the outside were 
four masked men armed with pistols. 
Two of the men entered the car and 
commanded the occupants to throw up 
their hands. They then ordered them 
to stand in line, and while one of them 
held a gun his-companion went through 
the outfit. They secured $400 in cash 
and two watches. 

* ‘Tite ultural College barn at 
Durham, N. H., was burned at 6.15 o'clock 
Saturday morning. The fire orignated 
in some straw, but from what cause is 
unknown. barn was built three 
lyears ago ata cost of $15,000. It had 











It is charged that | to 


a capacity for 100 cattle, and was the 
tinest barn in the State. The cattle 
were all saved, but the farming tools 
were destroyed. The total loss on barn 
and centents is $20,000; insurance $10,- 
000, divided among several companies. 
The students turned out in force to save 
the college buildings, and the college 
fire apparatus was used for the first time 
and proved successful. But for it the 
other buildiny's would have been destroy- 
ed. Itis probable that the Trustees will 
rebuild on the old foundation. Mr. 
R. 8. Alden, the new Farm Superinten- 
dent, had been in charge only two days. 
The contents of the barn consisted of 
50 tons of ensilage, 30 tons of fodder, 
300 barrels of apples and all the farm 


Che Hlarkets. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 














[Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer | 
Live Srock Yarps, Nov. 6, 1894. 


. 3s a é 
Maine Drovers. % 3 = | 
= a 
x Oo 7) > 
AT BRIGHTON. 
Train detained by 


storm wires down and n 
information with 

arrivais. 

Estimated arrivals, 8 112 300 150 
THe AGGREGATE oF LIVE STOCK A: 

WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 

Cattle, 3994; sheep, 9,999; hogs, 
31,213; calves, 983; horses, 524. 

Marne Stock AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 112; sheep, 300; hogs, 8; 
calves, 150; horses, 84. 

CaTTLE Exports FOR OLD ENGLAND. 

The week’s business in live stock from 
Boston amounted to 2893 head of cattle, 
2490 sheep. English market on cattle, 
according to cable, is 4c. better than a 
week ago, with best State cattle at 
104¢c., estimated dressed weight. 

How WE Found THE MARKET. 

There appeared to be more doing in 
Western cattle than stock from New 
England, and as regards prices, no 
change worthy of notice. Western at 
34%4@5kkec., and Northern at 3@53{c., 
dressed weight; fancy, 6@7‘<¢c., dressed 
weight. The rough snow storm was a 
hindrance to the Eastern stock train, 
and as telegraph poles and telegraph 
wires were down in many places, no one 
could tell when stock would arrive, but 
liable to bring up by Wednesday for 
Wednesday’s sale. 

The supply of sheep light when com- 
pared with last week, and prices were 
about as we found them last week— 
14,@3c. for sheep; 244@4c. for lambs. 

A full complement of hogs from the 
Western ranches, and prices came with- 
in last week’s range. Lower rates are 
predicted by slaughterers, but that may 
not be the case. We quote Western 
hogs at 444@5c. live weight, and 
Northern and Eastern at 53c. dressed 
weight. 

The calf market is fully as good as 
dealers could expect, as values are firm 
and the demand considered active, with 
prices ranging at 244.@5c. 

Watertown was well supplied with 
milkers; some found sale this morning 
ata range of $20@$55, as to quality. 
The easiest disposals are for the better 
grades. 

The demand does not improve at 
horse stables in the city. Common 
grades very dull, and prices for such are 
from $50@$90. In some of the sale 
stables the range of sales was $40@$120, 
including some heavy horses. Nice, 
heavy truck horses quite scarce, and 
would find a ready sale at $150@$225. 
Several tons of live poultry changed 
hands, mostly at 8c. per lb. for mixed 
lots. 


SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 
As the Eastern train did not put in an 
appearance, we are obliged to omit sales. 
KEMARES. 
The market for beef cattle and store 
cattle is liable to have a set back. We 
have not seen the document as yet stat- 
ing the nature of treatment to stamp 
out disease, if any existing, amongst the 
cattle in New England or the length of 
time cattle brought into market will 
have to be quarantined before they can 
be moved. We have heard the time to 
be twenty-four hours. The export cattle 
have been for years inspected before 
they enter steamers for Europe. Proba- 
bly by another week we shall know the 
amount of trouble Maine dealers will 
have to be subject to. How will Maine 
dealers relish fat hogs selling at 4c. live 
weight? We don’t say they will, but 
there is a probability that such is to be 
the case, say the buyers. We suppose 
that Maine farmers have by this time dis- 
posed of the bulk of their hogs, if so 
start in for a new crop; by the time they 
mature prices will have improved. The 
calf trade seems to be about as good and 
profitable as any kind of stock at market. 
LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON LAST 
WEDNESDAY. 


A fair patronage for good first class 
milch cows and springers, at arange of 
$45@65 per head. The more common 
grades in moderate sale. P. F. Litch- 
field sold 1 springer at $45; 2 new milch 
cows (choice) at $50 each. A. C. & E. C. 
Foss 4 nice springers $47 each; 3 do. at 
$40 each; 1 choice new milch cow $65. 
W. W. Hall sold 2 choice milch cows $55 
each; 2 at $52.50 each; 1 at $60; 4 at $35 
@45 each. W. F. Wallace sold milch 
cows at $25@60. J. S. Henry sold 5 
choice cows at $50 each; 2 do. at $55 
each; 2 common cows at $35 each. A. 
A. Pond sold 10 cows for $40, a choice 
out of about 20 head. Ed Kimball sold 
a few choice cows at $35@55. C. W. 
Cheney sold 1 choice cow $60; 2 extra 
cows at $40 each; 2 cows at $47.50 each. 
M. D. Holt sold 3 milch cows at $35 each; 
7 cows, the lot at $245. Thompson & 
Hanson 1 cow $40; 2 five-year-old 
springers at $40each. McIntire & Howe 
l heifer springer $30; 1 do. $40; 3 cows 
$110, the Wt" Libby’ Co. 2 cows $40 
each; 1 cow $35; 1 Jersey $50. 

Working Oxen—a few sales by J. D. 
Hosmer, | pair 6 feet 8inches, live weight 
2900 lbs. at $110; 1 pair 7 feet 2 inches, 
live weight 3200 lbs. at $100; 1 pair 6 feet 
8 inches, live weight 2800 Ibs. at $75. 

Store Pigs— Arrivals 222 head that 
found sale at $1.50@5.00. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, Nov. 6, 1894. 

Butter quotations yesterday were 231¢ 
to 24 cents for fine fresh Northern 
creamery, in tubs, and 244g to 25 cents 
in boxes. For Western creamery 22 to 23 
cents was the ruling rate, but some 
special marks in assorted sizes were not 
offered under 2314 to 24 cents, same as 
best Northern. June creamery held in 
cold storage here ranged from 20 to 22 
cents including Western and Northern, 
but few sales could be made at over 21 
cents, as trade was yesterday. All 
under grades were dull and in buyers’ 
favor, and ladles were hard to sell at any 
fair price. 

The cheese market was quiet and 
steady, with sales in lots as wanted at 
10'¢@11 cents per pound for fine late 
made Northern, and 9@10 cents for 
Western. 

were firmer and special marks of 
Michigan sold yesterday at 23 cents, 
with others at 20@21 cents. Eastern 
fresh 23@25 cents, and a higher range 
for fancy new laid. A portion of 
the receipts continue to come in mixed, 
and these have a slow sale at 17@18 cents. 
Held stock at 16@17 cents. 
trade was dull and the 
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supplies liberal. We quote choice 
Northern turkeys at 15@18c.; fair to 
good, 12@14c.; Western turkeys, 10@13 
cents per lb. Choice Northern chickens, 
15@16c.; fair to good, 12@14c; Western 
fowls and chickens, 7@12c. per pound. 

Apples—Supplies liberal, trade slow 
and prices areeasy. We quote Graven- 
steins at $1.75@2, choice Snows at $2@ 
2.50. No1 Baldwins and Greenings at 
$1.50@1.75, and common to good at 75 
@1.50 per bbl. 

Potatoes—Trade is fair and prices are 
without much change. Houlton and 
Aroostook Hebrons sell at 55@58c. and 
New Hampshire, 55@56c.; Eastern Rose 
at 50@53c., and New York whites at 53 
@55c. per bush. Sweet potatoes are 
selling at $1.25@1.50 for Virginias, and 
$1.50@1.75 for Jerseys. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


{Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.] 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 7. 
APPLES —$1,00@$1.25 per bbl. 





Beans—Pea beans $2 00; Yellow 
Eyes $1 75. 

BuTTER—Ball butter 22c. Creamery 
22 @ Be. 


CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
12c. 

Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 35 per cwt. 

Eeas—Fresh, 20@22 per dozen. 

FLouR—St. Louis $3 50@$4 00; Patent 
$4 00@$4 50. 

Grain—Corn 68c; oats 40c; barley 65c; 
Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose $10@12; pressed $15@18. 

STRAw—$7 75@$8.00 

HIDES AND Skins—Cow hides, 1c, 
dividing on 90 lbs; ox hides, 244c; bulls 
and stags, 1'¢c. 

LaME AND CemMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 60. 

Larp—Tierce 85¢@9c; in tins, 103;@ 
1lc; pure compound lard, 644@7e. 

MEAL—Corn 65c; rye 90@$1 00. 

SHoRTS—$1 05@1 15 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 12c.; 
beef per side 7@9c; ham 12@14¢c; fowls, 
12@14c; chickens, 15@17c; turkeys 12 to 
13c. Spring lambs, 8c; 10c; veals, 6@7c; 
lambs, 8@9c.; round hog, 6@7c. 

PropucE—Potatoes, 40@45c. per bu.; 
new cabbages, lc, per lb.; new beets, 
lc, per lb.; new turnips, 1c. per Ib. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 7. 

App_Les—Choice per bbl., $2 25@2 50; 
fair to good, $1 75@200; Baldwins 
$1 75@2 00; evaporated, 11@13c. per Ib. 

BuTTER—17@18c. for choice family; 
creamery, 24@25c. 

Brans—Pea, $1 90@2 00; Yellow Eyes, 
$2 25@2 30. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
114%@12\%e; N. Y. Factory, 114%@12c. 

FLour—Superfine, $2 25@$2 75; Spring 
X and XX, $3 90@410; Roller Michigan, 
$3 3 25; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$3 3 60. 
Fish—Cod, Shore, $4 75@5 25; Scaled 
herring per box,. 13@17c; Mackerel, 
shore, $18 00@22 00. 
Grain—Corn, bag lots, 66@67c; oats 
4214@43c; cotton seed, car lots, 
$25 00; cotton seed, bag lots, $26 00; 
sacked bran, ear lots, $17 5 
18 50; sacked bran, bag lots, $19 
21 00; middlings, gar lots, $2000@21 00; 
middlings, bag lots, $20 00@22 00. 
Larp—Per tierce, 734@8c per ib.; 
per tub, 73,@8c; pail, 1144@12e. 
PotraToEs—50@60c per bushel; sweet, 
$2 00@2 50. . 

Provisions—Fowl, 12@13c.; spring 
chickens, 14@l6c.; turkeys, 15@17c.; 
eggs, 23@24c; extra beef, $10 50@$11 00; 
pork backs, $16 50; clear, $1600; hams, 
104@l1l1c; covered, 11@11\. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 7. 








AppLEs—Choice strung, per 
lb.; choice sliced, 10@12c. 

Brans— Yellow eyes, $2 $2 10 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $2 $2 25. 


BuTTER—Best, 23@25c per lb.; fair to 
good, 20@22c. 

Eaes—Fresh laid, 25¢ per doz. 

CuEEsE--Best factory, per lb., (new) 
10@l11c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 10c. 

PrRovisions—Pork, round hog, per ib., 
64%@7c. Chickens, 15@20c. 

Grain—Oats, prime country, 48c. 

Hay—Best loose, $12 00. 

Corn—70c; meal, 65c. 

PoTaToEs—40@45 per bush. , 








The New Postage Stamps. 

It is said that the new issue of postage 
stamps will differ from the current issue 
in several particulars. Its denomina- 
tions, for example, will be one, two, three 
four, five, six, eight, ten, fifteen and 
fifty cents, and $1, $2, and $5. The reg- 
ular current issue—that of 1890—has no 
eight-cents stamp, for that became nec- 
essary only with the change in the reg- 
istry fee from eight to ten cents during 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker’s ad- 
ministration. Neither has the issue of 
1890 any ftifty-cents stamps, or any of the 
series from $1 upward. The coming is- 
sue will drop out the thirty and the 
ninety-ceut stamps, transferring the 
heads of Thomas Jefferson and Commo- 
dore Perry, which now stands on them, re- 
spectively to the fifty-cents and and $1 
denominations. The postmaster-gen- 
eral has made the designs of the $2 and 
$5 stamps a special subject of considera- 
tion. Looking over the rest of the series 
he found portraits of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, 
Gartield, representing’ the executive 
branch of civil government; Sherman rep- 
resenting the army and Perry the navy, 
and Webster and ‘Clay representing the 
legislative branch, But the judicial 
branch has been persistently ignored in 
the stamp portraits from the foundation 
of the government till now. In anearlier 
issue Alexander Hamilton had figured, 
but the great constitution maker of op- 
posite education and faith has been 
ignored, so now John Marshall and 
James Madison are to appear on the $2 
and $5 stamps. . 


We are pleased to again call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the ad. of the Fa- 
mous Manufacturing Co. of Chicago, 
who, if do all not know, should, by this 
time, manufacture the “Champion” Incu- 
bators and Brooders. They have for 
this season a machine that cannot fail to 
give satisfaction, as it embodies all of 
the best principles that their years of ex- 
perience have proven te be correct, as 
well as the new improvements that they 
have found to be valuable in artificial 
incubation. Their e t catalogue 
will be sent free on application if you 
enclose a two cent stamp to help pay 


postage. 


Many people, when alittle constipated, 
make the mistake of using saline or 
other drastic purgatives. All that is 
needed is a mild dose of Ayer’s Pills to 
restore the regular movement of the 
bowels and nature will do the rest. 
They keep the system in perfect order. 


A beautifal young lady in Lawrence, 
Mass., Miss Agnes M. C. Bagge, expired 














ACCIDENTS. 


By the collision of a team and a 
bicycle, in the streets of Portland, 
Thursday, Charles F. Morenci of Salmon 


Falls, N. H., had his right leg broken at 
the ankle joint. 


painful accident recently. He was in 
the barn, and in some way fell, breaking 
two of his ribs. The patient is comfort- 
able. 

Mrs. Chandler Stevens, an aged lady 
of Unity, recently fell down stairs from 
top to bottom. Although no bones were 
broken she was badly shaken up. 

A house belonging to Mansell Man- 
chester of Southwest Harbor had been 
moved by McGown of Ellsworth, one 
day, on toa celler prepared for it and 
blocked up, several workmen were busy 
on the cellar wall when the supports of 
one side gave way with an immense 
crash, breaking timbers, etc., last week. 
While.most of the laborers escaped un- 
injured, Elmer Smallidge was badly 
hurt, breaking his collar bone and doing 
other damage. If no inflammation sets 
in he will recover. 

While running a sole cutting machine 
at the shoe factory in Calais, Willard 
Foster accidentally placed his hands too 
far on the leather, and the die came 
down on both thumbs and the fore- 
finger of one hand, crushing them bad- 
ly. The injured hands were dressed, 
and it is now thought the thumbs will 
be saved. 

Charles W. Gould of Gould & Hastings, 
lumber dealers of Bangor, was crossing 
the Maine Ceutral tracks, Friday morn- 
ing, to go to his wharf, when he was 
struck by the Bar Harbor freight which 
was backing out of the city. Mr. Gould 
was in a carriage and did not notice the 
train. He was badly bruised about the 
shoulder and the horse lost a leg. The 
carriage was smashed to kindling wood. 
Mr. Gould was dragged some distance 
before the train could be stopped. He 
was taken home and his arm amputated 
at the shoulder. After the operation he 
sank rapidly, and in a short time died. 
It is thought his mind was on business 
matters, and did not notice the train or 
the shouts of the brakeman on the rear 
end who warned him of the danger. 
The horse was killed. Mr. Gould leaves 
a widow and several children. A coro- 
ner’s jury was-held, and the verdict was 
that Mr. Gould came to his death by be- 
ing struck by train 17 of the Bangor and 
Bar Harbor branch of the Maine Central 
railroad on the morning of Nov. 2; the 


Central railroad for the accident, they 
being in the exercise of diligence in run- 
ning said train. 

Mr. C, Jones of Rockport fell from a 
tree, Wednesday, and dislocated his 
shoulder. 

Llewellyn Jipson of Belfast had a 
hand quite badly jammed last Thursday 
while at work in L. F. McDonald’s har- 
ness shop. 

Charles B. Eaton of Belfast was thrown 
from his bicycle the other afternoon, 
while returning from a trip to Swanville, 
and dislocated his right shoulder. His 
other shoulder received a similar injury 
a few weeks ago by the same kind of 
accident. 





End of a Long Life. 

“Agnt Polly,” widow of William 
Dickey, died at Stockton Springs, Sat 
urday morning, at the advanced age of 
104 years. She retained her faculties to 
a remarkable degree. 

Mrs. Dickey was born Dec. 15, 1790, in 
Frankfort, in the place now known as 
Sandy Point. Her maiden name was 
Lancaster. She married William Dickey 
Oct. 1815, and though no children were 
born to them Mrs. Dickey brought up 
three, with one of whom, Mrs. Sawyer 
Ellis, she spent her latest years. Her 
husband died in April, 1882. 
ey never rode ina stage or boat, and 
never saw a train of cars. She died 
about five miles from the place where 
she was born, and never visited but 
three places away from her immediate 
neighborhood, these being Bangor, Blue- 
hill and Belfast. She was a member of 
the Congregational church at Searsport 
for more than 71 years. Her health was 
remarkably good, and a year or two ago 
it was announced that she had missed 
but one meal for 30 years. She never 
was sick enough to have a doctor but 
once. When the British sailed up the 
Penobscot in 1812 she was a young lady 
of twenty-two or three years, and she 
and her mother fled to the woods to 
escape the bullets from the ships of the 
British who bombarded the city. 





Famous Fox-Hunter. 
Fred Morris, the famous Bethel fox 
hunter, has had a unique experience. 
After hunting almost all day without 
even seeing a fox he sat down under a 
big beech in the Chase Hill pasture at 
Bethel to rest and eat some lunch. 
Suddenly he discovered a fox looking 
cautiously over the top of a neighboring 
stone wall. Catching up his gun he shot 
the animal. 
While Mr. Morris was examining his 
prize he heard a slight rustling among 
the dry leaves in a little hollow behind 
him. He looked round and saw another 
fox stealing stealthily away from the 
spot. He shot this fox. 
A moment later a third fox came from 
aclump of bushes a few feet away and 
scampered like mad for the woods. 
Morris shot this fox. 
Before he could reload a fourth fox 
raised its head above the wall and look- 
ed calmly down upon the astonished 
hunter. Morris went home. An hour 
later another hunter shot another fox on 
the same spot. 


FIRES IN MAINE. 


The store and house of John M. Far- 
rington at Lovell Centre, burned Friday 
morning. Loss, $4,000, Insurance, $2,- 
500. 

The farm buildings of Amos Burns of 
Webster were burned to the ground last 
week, together with thirty tons of hay, 
a mowing machine, two horses and three 
cows. Most of the furniture was saved. 
Loss, $2,000; insured for $1,200. 

Fire broke out, Sunday evening, in the 
building on Water street, Ellsworth, 
occupied by C. E. Woodman as a restau- 
rant. The roof was nearly burned off. 
The fire caught from thechimney. Loss 
on building about $1,500. 

The dwelling of Frederick Moran of 
East Machias was burned Sunday morn- 
ing. Lwas, $1,000; partially insured. 
The house of Otis Carter of North 
Sedgwick, with its contents, burned 





James Lord of Skowhegan met with a Miss 


jury find no blame attached to the Maine | Roc 


Mrs. Dick- | Bos 


Married, 








Miss Bertha E. Nason, both of Athens. 
In Albany, N. Y., Oct. 30, Willis Fuller 
Sewall of Livermore Falls, i te 


Me., 
Louise Howe of Alseny. 2 Y. seclaazabeed 


it _May_ Warren; Oct. 30, J. 
y Seidel to Miss Elizabeth G. Gibbons. 
n , Oct. 27, Samuel Piper to Miss 
Celia Colcord, both of Benton. 
In Bucksport, Uct. 29, Norris E. Ginn to 
iss Hattie B. Ginn, both of Orland. 
In Bluehill, Oct. 29, Frank Snow to Miss 
Lura Snowman, both of Bluehill. 
In Belfast, Oct. 25, Walter 8. Darby to Miss 
Annie C. Foster, both of Belfast; Oct. 27, 
orge H. Erskine of Waldo, to Miss Sylvia 
Sheldon of Morrill. 
In Bucktield, Oct. 21, William Bisbee to 





In Brighton, Oct. 10, Joel E. Taylor of 
Athens, to Miss Grace G. Jones of Brighton. 

In Camden, Oct. 27, Fred L. Conant of Bos- 
ton, } ..to0 Miss Addie P. Wentworth of 
Camden; Oct. 27, Gideon Tower to Mrs. 
Elizabeth J. Heal, both of Camden; Oct. 26, 
Robert 5S. Maxwell to Miss Lena May Bean, 
both of Camden. 


In Campobello, Oct. 28, Joseph Colwell of 
Eastport. to Miss Leonie Zilla, daughter of 
Elias Thurber of Campobello. 

In Cherryfield, Oct. 20, John Wheaton of 

Freedtown, Mass., to Miss Amanda Con- 
nors of Cherrytfield. 

Iu Calais, Oct. 24, James D. Henry to Mrs. 

rah C. Shane, both of New Brunswick. 

In Caribou, Oct. 20, John R. Ketch to Miss 
Flora Dick, both of Caribou 

In Clinton, Oct. 27, H. A. Dixon of Clinton 
to Miss Flora Blaisdell of Benton. 

in Durham, Oct. 24, Hiram Richardson of 
Pownal to Miss Almira Merrill of Durham. 

In Ex stport, Oct. 27, William F. Cheverie 
to Miss Eva Jane Lrot, both of Eastport. 

In East Machias, Oct. 24, Edgar Dowling to 
Mrs. Nellie Marston, both of Calais. 

In Ellsworth, Oc , 27, Charles A. Hunne- 
well to Miss Electa M. Grindle, both of Ells- 
worth; Oct. 2:, {thomas A. Pinkham of Port- 
land to Miss Georgie A. Carter of Ellsworth 

In Gardiner, Oct. 27, David N. Johnson to 
Miss Mary Celia Roberts, both of Hallowell. 

In Hampden, Oct. 21, Frank E. Jennings to 
Miss Hattie M. Baker; Oct. 25, Levi A. Jen- 
nings to Miss Bertha M. Tenney. 

Inu Houlton, Oct. 15, Judson Fraser to Miss 





aud Albert, both of Woodstock, N. B 

In Hancock, Oct. 25, Charles Hardy Dow to 
Miss Della May De Witt, both of Hancock. 

In Livermore Falls, Oct. 27, James. L. Fos- 
ter to Miss Vesta R. Perkins. 

In Long Island, Oct. 28, Benj. F. Wood 
bury of Long Island to Miss Eftie E. Wallace 
of Phippsburg. 

Iu Mt. Vernon, Oct. 30, Frank E. Damren of 
Belgrade to Miss Emma A. Webber of Mt. 
Vernon. — 

In Machias, Oct. 24, Willis H. Allento Miss 
Hattie F, Pennell. 

In Mariaville, Oct. 23, Edward P. Buzzell 
to Miss Nettie Debeck, both of Amherst. 

In New Gloucester, Oct, 27, Edward 8. Cobb 
to Miss Jennie 8. Estes, both of New Glou 
cester. 

In New_ Sweden, Oct. 27th, Carl O. Sjoborn 
to Miss Mathilda A. Moller, both of New 
Sweden. 

In Portland, Oct. 30, George A. Speights to 

iss Jennie B. Curran, both of Portland; 
Oct. 27, James P. Burnham of Iron River, 
Wisconsin, to Olive G. Libby of Limerick; 
Oct. 27, Charles C. Stuka of New York to 
Miss Alice A. Patterson of Portland. 

In Palmyra, Oct. 24, John Albert Russell 
of Lowell, Mass., to Mrs. Dora McMahom of 
Palmyra, Maine: Oct. 28, Allie Southard to 
Miss Jennie Thorne, both of Pittstield. 

In Parkman, Oct. 24, Elmer R. Blethen of 
Foxcroft to Miss Lelia E. Snow of Parkman. 
_in Rockland, Oct. 29, Alexander A. Beaton, 
Esq., to Mrs. M. E. Hilton, both of Rockland; 
Oct. 29, William Hooper to Miss Fannie 
Morris, both of St. Geo e; Oct, 23, Lowell D. 
Condon to Miss Alida M. Philbrook, beth of 
skiand; Oct. 23, Frank Carroll Howe of 
Gardiner, Mass., to Miss Lilla May, daw —~d 


of Capt. and Mrs. William Butman of 


and. 

In Skowhegan, Oct. 29, Oscar B. Cole of 
Palmyra, to Miss Edith G. Nevins of Showhe- 
gan; Uct, 21. Manley A. Gardiner of Athens, 
to Mis» Maud A. Larabee of Waldoboro; Oct. 
31, Samuel White Philbrick to Miss Mabel 
Emma Ward, both of Skowhegan. 

In Sanford, Oct. 24, Edward Whitehouse, 
Jr.,to Miss Ida Bacon; Oct. 24, Walter Hodg- 
man to Miss Bertha Andrews. 

_In Seal Cove, Oct, 13, Fred Steele to Miss 
Elzada Bunker, both of Cranberry Isles. 

In Scarboro, Oct. 31, Allen E. Libby to Miss 
Maude L. Googins. 

in Saco, Oct. 24, G. W. Titcomb to Miss 
Mary Fogg. 

In South Berwick, Oct. 18, Dr. Chas. 8. 
Adams of Wollaston, Mass., to Miss Katharine 
Oakes of South Berwick. 

In South Paris, Oct. 26, Irving E. Andrews 
to Miss Nellie A. Morse. 

In Searsport, Oct. 26, Dr. George H. Jenni- 
son of Lowell, Mass., to Miss Henrietta K. 
Nickels of Searsport. 

In Mahone Bay, N.8., N. Brooks K. Petten 
gill to Miss Achsah Pickles of Tampa, Fia., 
and both formerly of Augusta, Me. 

In Vassalboro, Oct, 31, Geo. W. Cook of 
China, to Miss Hattie M. Noyes of Vassal- 


ro. 
In Wakefield, Mass. 
of Melrose, Mass., to 
daughter of Henry H. Sav > 
In Woodstock, Oct. 20, Wilford F. Bowker 
to Miss Fannie F. Curtis. 

In Woodfords, Oct. 27, Charles Orlando 
Morton to Miss Minnie Bell Dow, both of 
Woodfords. 

In Winterport, Oct. 24, Michael J. Curran 
of Bangor, to Miss Margaret Sweeney of 
Frank fort. 

In Warren, Oct. 21, Sidney F. Copeland of 
ton, Mass., to Miss Minnie B. Eastman of 
Warren. 


» Oct., C. Ernest Sanford 














In this city, Nov. 1, Allison Milliken, aged 
42 years, 5 months. 
In this city, Nov. 6, Henry Bailey, the pho- 
tographer, aged 71 years, 4 months. 

n this city, Oct. 31, Charles Lakin, aged 
about 40 years. 
In this city, Oct. 28, Henry M. Bamford, aged 
25 years. | : 
In this city, Nov. 1, Miss Marion Bolan, aged 
29 years, 4 months. 
In this city, Nov. 1, Dr. Amos Wilder, aged 
70 years, 5 months, ‘ 
In Alfred, Oct. 22, Miss Laura Kimball of 
Lzmen, aged 67 years. 

n Athens, Oct. 23, Mrs. C.“E., wife of M. P 
Brown, aged 55 years, 5 months. 

In Brooksville, Oct. 26. William Blodgett, 
ed 79 years, 11 months; Oct. 25, William 
. Blake, aged 23 years, 8 months. 

In Bath, Oct. 27, Annie, daughter of Martin 
and Norah McDonough, aged 7 months; Nov, 
1, Josiah E. Furbish, aged 21 years, 2 months, 

In Bangor, Oct. 27, Viola May, daughter of 
Mrs. John H Lewis, aged 2 years, 2 months; 
Oct. 27, Mrs. Johanna, widow of the late 
Dominick Giblin, aged 68 years; Oct. 26, Mrs. 
Annie May, wife of Charles W. Smith, aged 
39 years, 9 mouths; Oct. 31, Miss Mary, wite 
of William Burns, aged 65 years; Nov. 1, Mar- 
shall White, eldest son of 
Neilie G. White, aged 3 years, 6months; Nov. 
1, Zenas T. Dillingham, aged 67 years, 5 mos. 

In Biddeferd, Oct. 27, John Durgin, aged 60 
years; Oct. «8, William A. Chadbourne, aged 
58 years. 

In Belfast, Oct. 1, Alice G. Dickey, aged 15 
years, 11 months. 

In Bridgton, Oct. 31, Mrs. Eunice Poole. 

In Boston, Mass., Oct. 23, Mrs. Sarah Jane, 
widow of Capt. John Williams, aged 86 years; 
a sister of Mrs. 1.8. Johnson and Eben Blunt 
of Bangor, Me. 

In Bethel, Oct. 13, Linda M. Bennett, aged 
24 years, 1 month. 

In Bryant’s Pond, Oct. 3, infant son of El- 
bridge and Vertie A. Crooker, aged 7 months, 
In Brewer, Oct. 31, Mrs. Addie M., wife of 
John G. Downes. aged 49 years, 5 months. 

In Bingham, Oct. 21, Mrs. Mark Savage, 
aged 47 years 

in Canvon, Oct. 13, Malcolm Reynolds, aged 
39 years, 5 months. 

In Castine, Oct. 15, Mrs. Loe A. Gray, aged 
76 years, 6 months; Oct. 23, Mrs. Hannah A. 
Mather, aged 79 years, 


rank E. and Mrs. 


In Chebeague Island, Oct. 27, Mrs. Sarah 
M., wife of Capt. Jas. L. Long, aged 36 years, 
4 months. 


In Cedar Farm, West Scarboro, Oct. 23, Mrs. 
Agnes R. Duff, aged 63 years. 
n Calais, Oct, 24, John M. Scott, aged 39 


years. 

In Denmark, Oct. 26, Stephen Ames. 
in Deer Isle, Oct. 23, Henry Barter, aged 59 
years, 9 months. : 
In Deering, Oct. 27, Richard Castle, aged 
73 years. : 
In Damariscotta Mills, Oct. 25, Miss May F. 
Clark of Round Pond, aged 97 years. 
in Eastport, Oct. 30, njamin F, Capen 
os 80 years, 10 months; Oct. 31, Davi 
orrest. aged 52 years. ‘ 
In East Machias, Oct. 15, Richard C. Dyer. 
In Eliot, Oct. 27, William Huntress. 
In East Union, Oct. 20, Calvin Boggs, aged 


84 years. 
In Fall River, Mass., Oct. 26, John Scoville, 
30 years. : ; 
n Gouldsboro, Oct. 22, Martin Christansen, 
34 years. 
n Gardiner, Oct. 27, Mrs. Mary T. Getchell, 


aged 83 years. 

n Hope, Oct. 19, Dr. Isaac Bartlett, aged 84 
years, 2 months. 3 

in Kittery Point, Oct. 19, Isaac D. Phillips, 
ed 68 years. : 

In Kezar Falls, Oct. 26, Mrs. Josephine, 
wife of Smith Wadleigh aged 70 years. 

In Lincolnvilie, Oct. 24, Mary 8. Bragg, 


72 years. 
¥ phe, Island, Oct. 20, William Davis, 

77 » 
n Mer + og Conn., Oct. 24, Thomas Wooley, 
Sovenasts of Bridgto», Me., aged 53 years, 10 
months. 

In Methuen, Mass., Oct, 21, Mrs. acy, A. 

wife of Geo. A. Grass, f y of Fort Fair- 
field, He. 50 years, 4 months. 


ie aw > ._— i Ce. ro Nathan -S pier, 
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Buckheld. ara rommett, th of | Ra 


In Portland, Nov. 1, Elisha 
} ears, 1 month; Oct. 27 
rm) 


Wh 
+ Mrs. wer. aged 
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urray 
zene, 9 months; Oct. 30, Charles H 
ormer] ; 


daughter of Jonh C. and Jensine Nelson 
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2 months. ry and Bessie Anderson, aged 


In_ Penobscot, Oct. 
ed 76 years. 
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ay Beash, Oct. 26, Emily A. Hannah, 
n Rockport, Oct. 19, Mrs. Aurs , 
Thomas Spear of Rockport, aged bey of 
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n Saco, Oct, 29, Charles Henry Pelais.. 
Oct. 26, Samuel F. Deland of Woburn Slaite; 
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n South Brewer, Oct. 31, Mrs. Cor: 
of Fred D. Harriman. apcngheen 
In South Liberty, Oct. 17, Mrs. John W 
in Heated, Oct as, Will 
n nford, Oct. 29, William § rley 
aged 5 years. ‘lle, M =o, ietieg, 
n West Somervi ass., Oct. 2 
Lucinda, wife of Hollis Bruce, formeriy 3 
West Winterport, Me., aged 72 years . 
Westbrook, Oct. 27, Eliza 
Jordan, age. 73 years. 

In West Hampden, Oct. 30, Mrs. Harriet 
wite of eee Se, peed 62 years, 9 mos." 
n Waldo, t. 24, Chas. A. Walker ac 
65 years, 10 months. alker, aged 
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The Cat Came Back. 

The Hubbell family who live at No, 
159 Putnam avenue, Brooklyn, N, y. 
take great pride in a big fifteen-pound 
maltese cat, which they call Bready 
after a former owner. The animal is a 
sleek and beautiful specimen of his 
breed, and is possessed of far more jp. 
telligence than is us sally credited to the 


feline tribe. He ran away one day and 
the whole family, children, servants and 
all, searched vainly in all directions for 
bim. Then an advertisement was jp- 
serted in a Brooklyn evening new spaper 
but before this came out Bready turned 


up at the residence of a friend many 
blocks away, and was sent home, sa 
and repentant. 

Bready is to all intents one of the fam. 


sad 


ily, having his own seat at table, and his 
own little cot. When meals are ready 
he will never sit down until all the others 
are seated, and even then he insists that 
a newspaper shall be laid upon the chair 
before he takes his place. During the 
saying of grace he bends his head meek- 


ly and reverently, and when “amen” 
said, he echoes it with a sonorous 
“‘miawow,” which may signify either re 
lief or great devotion. 

At bedtime, when the children say 
their prayers, Bready shares in their de- 
votions, erecting himself on his hind 
legs and folding his paws on Mrs. Hub- 
bell’s lap. As the “amen” is pronounced 
he utters another “miawow” and then 
trots off to bed. 

But Bready’s religious training has 
not totally eliminated the cat nature 
that dwells beneath his glossy skin, 
Only the other day he was caught in the 
act of looting the refrigerator. This was 
fitted with a weak lock, and Bready dis- 
covering the fact, managed to stand on 


18 


his hind feet and tap the lock with his 
forepaw until it gave way. Then with 
his other paw he abstracted such of the 


viands as suited his dainty appetite and 
dined at his ease. Since then the larder 
has been more carefully secured. 

As a hurdle racer this maltese has few 
equals. He can clear an ordinary piece 
of furniture with great ease, and leaps 
over a dozen chairs and tables ranged in 
line, with short intervals between them, 
with great apparent enjoyment. 


MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—Charles E. Tarr of Bowdoinham has 
a man coming who will take his apples 
delivered at the station in Bowdoinham, 
without bags or barrels, at 50 cents a 
bushel. This seems a pretty good price, 


considering the low figures that have 
prevailed, and sustains the belief that 
winter apples are to be in good demand 
at satisfactory prices. 

—Saturday, tuberculosis was discover- 


"| ed in a herd of cattle owned by Richard 


Rogers of Kittery, and the affected 
stock was killed in order to prevent the 
disease spreading to other herds in that 
vicinity. 

—Up in Aroostook county they are 
feasting on choice Kennebec apples. 
Many are being put in storage there for 
winter trade. 

—There appears to be 
demand for Aroostook farms. 
—A. W. Harvey of South Dvuver has 
broken about 25 acres of ground this fall 
which he intends to sow to grain another 
year. 

—Potatoes in Aroostook county have 
recently taken a sharp advance, $1.40 to 
$1.50 being paid last week. The price 
has now settled to $1.25 to $1.30 per bar- 
rel for Beauty of Hebrons, which is 
principally being handled. We learn 
that large quantities are being held along 
the unfinished liue of the B. & A. R. R., 
in the northern part of the county, in 
the potato houses recently erected. 


MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Evangelists Jones and Allen, who have 
been holding revival services at the 
Methodist church in Ellsworth, have 
gone to South Orrington, where they 
will continne their work. The meetings 
at Ellsworth have been well attended, 
and twenty or more conversions have 
been made, while great religious interest 
has been aroused throughout the com- 
munity. 

The ordination and installation of Rev. 
Chas. E. McKinley, as pastor of the First 
Parish church in Yarmouth, took place 
Wednesday afternoon and evening. _ 
Hon. J. R. Talbot of East Machias 
recently presented the Methedist church 
at Jacksonville with a handsome silver 
communion service. 

Rev. J. S. Penman has accepted the 
call to the pastorate of the Central 
church in Bangor, and preached there 
last Sunday. 

The Freewill Baptist church of Ray- 
mond celebrates its centennial this week 
with appropriate exercises. The church 
was gathered in 1794, Rev. Zachariah 
Leach, the first pastor, having been 
ordained Nov. 6th of that year, and 
a building erected about that time. 
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A Natural Food. 
Conditions of 
the system arise 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent 
need of arrest- 
ing waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from natural 
food source. 


Scott's Emulsioll 


is a condensation of the |i/é 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy © 


digestion, and almost % 
palatable as milk. 
y. al drage'st® 

















just after her marriage. 


Thursday night at 1 o’cleck: Mr. and 
Mrs. Carter 


were absent at the time. 


In Milford, Mass., Oct. 23, Melzar W. Carver, 
45 2 months. ke t 
to ‘or interment. 
In Oct. 24, Benjamin Tibbetts, 
aged 91 ; 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne. N. — 
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Blazon Columbia’s emblem, 
The bounteous, golden Corr 
s ago, of the great sun’s ¢ 
And the joy of the earth, ‘tv 
From Superior’s shore to Chil 
From the ocean of dawn to | 
With its banners of green and 
It sprang at the sun’s behest 
And by dew and shower, from 
With honey and wine ’twas 
Till the gods were fain to sha 
The perfect feast outspread. 
For the rarest boon to the lan 
Was the Corn so rich and fa’ 
Nor star nor breeze o’er the fa 
Could find its like elsewher 


In their holiest temples the Ir 
Offered the heaven sent mai 
Grains wrought of gold, in as 
For the sun’s enraptured ga: 
And its harvest came to the w 
As the gods’ own gift and se 
And Montezurka’s festal brea: 
Was made of its sacred mea 
Narrow their cherished field ; 
Are broad as the continent’s 
And lavish as leaves and flow: 
Bring plenty and joy and res 
for they strew the plains : 
wains 
When the reapers meet at m 
Till blithe cheers ring and we: 
A song for the garnered Cor 


The rose may bloom for Engla 
The lily for France unfold; 
Ireland may honor the shamr 

Scotland her thistle bold; 
But the shield of the great Re; 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tassel 
Of all our wealth the best. 
The arbutus and the goldenro 
The heart of the North may 
And the mountain-laurel for } 

Its royal cluster; rear; 
And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adort 
But the wide Republic’s embI 
Is the bounteous, golden Cor 
—KEdna I 


Prof. Harvey was unab 


the specimen plants sent hi 
of their undeveloped stage 


While well conducted d: 
up the farm, at the same | 
up the credit of the farr 
manifest everywhere that 
is made a specialty. 





The Prairie Farmer cc 
just how far short of a full 
ofthe United States is, w 
determine. Over the la 
Illinois the crop is pretty g 


The “Critic” is a new gra) 
inated with J. 8S. Bruce, Fi 
C. Although coming fro 
yet it is said to be earlier 


cord. Only a trial ca 
whether it will prove of 
State. 


The reports of the good 
taised the past year are < 
was a great corn year. 
ture and a favorable seas 
vill bring as large yield: 
Maine as in any other 
slong the returns. 





A correspondent of the L 
ys the unusually pour | 
England puzzles many, in 
fine display of bloom in 
tounts for it by wet and 
blooming period. The 
ing earlier, escaped the eff 
five a full crop. 


“What can we do to hav 
made homes of by an inte 
tious people?” is a ques 
‘ated importance, raised b 
ful correspondent ‘Quiz,’ 
tlumn. He who will co 
vith a practicable answer ' 
fictor to the State. Let : 
you. 

THE APPLE MARKET 

The apple market is thé 
Most completely demorali 

own itin many years. 
% be no other way but for } 
who did not sell early to w 
o, without knowing what 

later on. 

Southwestern apples, a 

n claimed in the Farmer 
‘factor in the trade not 
Tears ago, These are sho 
Year, and as we before ind 

*xpected, are fully takir 
™arket in all that section, 

™ a measure of surplus 
*Pared to fill a shortage in 

» if any such can be 
fect has hardly been anti 

now being realized, of 

and propagation of tt 
“ple, the first to meet a f 
Sreat Mississippi valley 
Colman’s Rural World (s 
the light onto this matter ix 
St. Louis is one of the 
. buting centers in the 

‘uch handles a great nu 

os this fruit daily. 
from Monday to Satur 
Reeived by boat and rail, 
‘res furnished by the M 
than ve, 47,027 barrels, exc! 
™ _— by wagons from 
‘ssOurl and Illineis, a 
|, 000 barrels more. The 
receipts were 32,799 ba: 
© bulk of these large 
uri apples, where but 
; ‘few years ago was a gr 
yan and Western Nev 
they were mainly Ben 





















































